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that if the eae rates were applied to existing primary and middle schools, 


the additional expenditure, if any, that would fall on Government, would not 


at the outset exceed 10 percent. The case of high schools is considered in @ 


later paragraph. 

5. The standards of examination which re ese to adopt ~~ ard 

i ‘sion to the Directors of Public Instruction in the di . 

— ae =e ent provinces to which the Code is intended to 
apply, as well as to the managers of all European schools in those provinces, 
with the object of obtaining an expression of their views upon our proposals. 
We also took the opportunity of consulting those educational officers from 
Bombay and Madras who were present in Caleutta during the cold weather as 
members or the Education Commission. The majority of those whom we con-. 
sulted approved entirely of the standards proposed, and all were willing to 
accept them with modifications. Of the many valuable suggestions that we 
received, the most important have been adopted. In the Central Provinces, 
indeed, it was represented that the standards were uniformly too high; but on 
a careful examination of those proposed by the Inspector General of Education, 
we found that the main difference lay in the introduction of an initial standard 
of examination below that which we have adopted as standard I. We hold, 
however, to the opinion that no advantage is likely to result from the individual 
examination of children at so early a stage of their school career. For children 
at that stage, we are of opinion that grants should be determined solely by 
attendance, organization, and discipline ; and we have accordingly proposed in 
their case a higher rate of attendance grant. 

6. We are unanimously of opinion that if the Code in its present form is 
approved by His Excellency the Governor-General 
in Council, it should not be brought into full opera- 
tion immediately, We recommend that, in the first two years, the schools should 
be examined under the proposed standards by an Educational officer specially 
deputed to that duty, and the amounts that would be earned under the Code 
recorded for future guidance; but that during that period no change should be 
made in the grants now enjoyed by the schools. The information obtained 
during this period of transition will enable the Education Department to deter- 
mine the sufficiency and suitability of the rates here tentatively proposed, and 
to modify them in any way that experience may show tu be necessary ; while 
the schools will have time allowed them to work up to the proposed standards. 
The revised rates may then be finally introduced, and grants made to schools in 
strict accordance with them; with the possible modification, shonld such a 
course be found desirable, that in the third year half the grants should be made 
on the old, and half on the new system, the full introduction of the Code bein 
postponed to the fourth year. This appears to us to be the only satisfacto 
method of removing the uncertainty that must otherwise attend the introduc. 
tion of the new system, and of securing that ‘no avoidable harm is done to 
existing schools.’ In the words of the Resolution (paragraph 19), “ the sys- 
tem must be introduced gradually, with such temporary modifications on 
adaptations as will enable all really sound institutions to bear the change with- 
out injury. As time goes on and the standard of education rises, the conditions 
of the grants may be modified and made more stringent.” f 


7. Having thus explained our view of the practical value of 
which we have the honour to submit, we now Tocaed to pan in data iee 


principles by which we have been guided and the methods by whi 
to give effect to them. secs By. RD eee 


The mode of introducing the Code. 


8. We have adopted, with a few verbal modifications, the definition of the 

The definitthn of the term “Euro. term “European” given in the note appended to 

pean, ; paragreph 6 of the Resolution. We anticipate 

however, that there will be difficulty in applying the definition to mT 

cases. We were at first disposed to recommend that the term should as lied 

only to those children whose parents (or one of whose nts) use a Bu Ls 

language as 2 vernacular; but on reconsideration we found that, a) 
the general difficulty of applying such a test, it might have the e : 


« 


ing from the benefits of the Code a certain number of children, flect of exclud- 
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Mdbhitient ‘of India ‘intended that provision should be made. On the other 


hand, it should be understood that the definition, as it now stands, does not 
clearly exclude such classes as the “ Feringhis ” of Chittagong, the “ Portu- 
guese” of Bombay, or the Indo-Chinese of Calcutta, who can hardly be 
regarded as having been contemplated in the Resolution. These classes would 
be largely, if not entirely, eliminated by the application of the language test. 


9. As explained in the Resolution (paragraph 19), “ the chief object to be 
kept in view is the provision of greater facilities 
‘ for the education of the poorer classes of European 
children.” This is to be secured by a more equitable distribution of grants-in- 
aid, by the award of scholarships, and by providing a larger supply of efficient 
teachers ; and the only conditions laid down (paragraph 18) are (1) that the 
system shall be one of strict. religious neutrality; (2) that all schools which 
give a sufficient and suitable secular education shall be eligible for aid; (3) 
that aid shall be given on the system of payment-by-results; and (4) that 
every aided institution shall be freely open to the inspection of the Government 
educational officers. 


The scope of the resolution, 


10. The Resolution does not appear to contemplate any application of the 
principle of religious neutrality beyond requiring 
that no school shall be disqualified for a grant-in- 
aid because of the religious denomination to which it belongs. This would 
probably be sufficient for all practical purposes in these places in which schools 
suited to the various denominations actually exist, but it does not meet the 
case of those places in which there is room for only one or two schools, and in 
which, therefore, children of one denomination will have to attend schools of 
another. In the last-mentioned case it appears to us only reasonable that an 
institution aided by the State should be subject to a conscience clause; and 
the existence of such a clause in all aided institutions will probably tend to 
give increased facilities for education. We have therefore recommended 
(article 5) that every aided institution shall be conducted in accordance with a 
conscience clause similar to that which is enforced in every public elementary 
school in England and Scotland, and in every Irish National school. We do 
not recommend that the managers of every aided school should be required to 
give facilities, on the school premises, for the religious instruction of scholars 
whose parents abject to that given in the school. In schools established wholly 
or for the most part by Government such facilities might well be required, 
as is the case in the “vested” schools of Ireland; but a school built mainly 
by voluntary subscriptions, like the ‘non-vested ° schools, must in fairness be 
left in this respect entirely under the control of its managers. We think it 
sufficient that no scholar shall be required to attend any religious service, or 
to receive any religious instruction, against the expressed wish of his parents 
or guardians. But to give greater prominence to the principle of religious 
neutrality, as well asto make it clear that grants are given only on account of 
a sufficient and suitabie secular education,” we have inserted in article 6 the 
declaration that no grant is given for or in respect of any instruction in reli- 
gious subjects. A similar declaration will be found in article 7 (a) of the 
English and Scotch Codes. We have reason to believe that the proposed con- 
science clause will be generally acceptable. 


The conscience clause. 


11. The principle of the eligibility of all schools that fulfil the condition 

The eligibility of all schools that of giving a sufficient and suitable secular education 
give  aetadens an suitable secular is enunciated: in the Resolution in connection with 
tion, the requirement of religious neutrality, and appears 

to us to have been intended to prevent the exclusion of any school on, religious 
grounds, rather than to secure the inclusion of all schools that satisfy the , 
condition. However this may be, we are of opinion that the principle should 
not be adopted without limitations of a somewhat stringent character. There 
are certain schools which, owing to their high rate of fees or the possession 


“of substantial endowments, are, or ought to be, independent of, Government 


Exceptions, Schools with a large Support; and in view of the strong tendency in this 


income from fees or endowments. country to lean as much as possible on Govern- 
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ie solution. This consideration, however, need not be insisted on, ‘as we ‘have. 
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been adduced in 


Cs - , ‘eyident»that arguments for excluding privateschools on the ground 
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~ dn smaller stations, now without —— but se sufficient 1 rey 
ee en Buropean children of school-going years, 16 18 AE 
Unlikely to.arise in small. that -' private adventure school could not be exaleleg 


in such stations have been shortlived and conspicuously inefficient ; ee 
and, on the other hand, the fact that every school which has had, or promises; 
to have any permanence, and approaches to any degree of efficiency, isand has 
been under a committee of management; are strong arguments for connlenting: . 
that there is a cause of failure inherent in private adventure schools, whic 

ents both their permanency and their efficiency, and therefore for discourag- 

ing their establishment. ‘This cause is simply that it will never pay any man | : 
or woman with the qualifications of a good teacher to establish or maintain 7 


them. i 


17. It is contended, however, that private adventure schools may become 

Improvement of such schools rofitable and efficient if they are admitted to the 
under the Code doubiful, Penefit of the Code,—not, perhaps, as efficient"as . 

they would be under a committee of management, but efficient enough to justify 
Government in paying them for such education as they can supply. It inly 
may happen that in the smaller mofussil stations there may be an absence of» 
united effort on the part of the residents to establish a school, and for such 
stations a private adventure school may be thought better than nope. » But this 
case will, in our opinion, be better dealt with by the local Governments, as 
provided in article 31 or 36 of the Code, than by encouraging the establis t ; 
of schools which, during the time of their existence, will impart (as we believe)“, 
an inferior education, while they may bar the way to better. For, even admit- ~~ 
ting all that the advocates of the opposite view can claim, we hold the possible |. 
exclusion of a moderately good school in isolated’ cases (for* such eases will 
admittedly be rare) to be a lesser evil than the encouragement offered to the 
indifference or supineness of residents in the smaller stations, if aid jis given to 
schools which, but for that provision, might soon give place to better. & .” 


Again, as'regards the possibility of profit, it will be remembered thatthe — * 
nt is not a net gain toa school, but involves a very considerable expenditure 
“in fulfilling the conditions on which it is given. ‘The receipt of.a grant does 
not involve any great addition to income, since most private advent schools 
are so poorly-equipped and conducted, that to carry them on under the regula- 
ions of the Code would very largely reduce the net profit to be derived from ~ 
the grant. For all these reasons, we are opposed to the extension of the grant 
in-aid syst2m to any school which is conducted as a private adventure school. = 



















We do not think the Resolution requires the inclusion of such schools. te 
, * 18.,On the other hand, some of us hold that article 13 (9), which exeludes® Z 
is for uot excluding private {schools as such, is incgnsistent with the * 


A ~y 
» oprivate adventure schools as such, principles laid down in paragraph 18. of ha War ; : S| 


iN divected to submit reasoned opinions.. Taking the arguments 
sup rt of the disputed article, some of us contend. that thay ate ‘nied ne 
It is evident that general arguments applicable only toa majority of’ 
_.., Schools cannot logieally ‘be. applied to» particular cases, pein bie 
fairness mist be dealt with according togtheir individual merits isa 
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ecessary to insist on specially excluding them. ‘The real question 
MAGA GA Gflcient oeivate achool should bé excliided from the 


the Code singly because it is carried on with a view to “ 
t. The argument 







for their exclusion asserts that such schools can. 
said to exist in India; but as a matter of fact some of them, ¢.g., the 

h School and D’Cruz’s Bengal Aeademy, have proved their 
ey by their success at the University examinations, and wot cutee 





the ed statement which has been laid before us by One of our numl 
it is not clear that some of those which now exist are not fairly. efficient. ~ 
At all events, this point cannot fairly be settled without a thorough and detailed * 


Bs < guerra of the tests provided in the Code, and a fair comparison of these. 
with other European schools. The argument from the practice prevailing. 
» in other countries loses much of its force when it is noted that these countri 
are well supplied with public schools, properly so called, whereas in India all 
thé schools for Europeans, with the single exception of the Kurseong Govern- 
ment school, are really private, though only a few are private adventure 
schools. In our opinion, any argument that can be adduced for aiding an © 
efficient denominational school can with equal justice be urged in favour of 
an efficient private adventure school of the same class. It has been stated, . _ 
further, that the majority of these schools have prevented the establishment of * 
more efficient schools, that their recognition would tend to strengthen this 
mischievous tendency, and that their exclusion is necessary in order to enforce 
the principle that aided schools must be carried on with exclusive reference © 
the interests of the scholars. These considerations are far too general to 
safely ties to individual cases. It is admitted, however, that difficulties 4 


“™ 


of thé kind referred to may arise in connection with private adventure + 
s, as they have arisen, and may again arise, in connection with denomi- 
national Schools; but they are at best matters of detail, which may be safely’ 
. to the ordinary working of the Code under the Education Department. _ 
i inly, efficient schools cannot fairly be charged with exerting a prejudicial — 
"influence om tlie interests of education, or with neglecting the interest of 
* their scholars; and it is contended that any mischievous tendency. which’ 
riyate adventure schools may show is much more likely to be checked by _ 
fanging m under the Code than by excluding them from its operation. fi 
Even in thé supposed case in which a moderately good private adven- 
turé school stands in the way of the establishment of a more efficient school " 
of a Iss private character, it is open to the Department, as soon as satisfacto % 
idence is adduced, to declare the existing school unsuited to the locality : 
maiee article 6 (e), and encourage the establishment of the proposed new — 
chool.». In such a case it would be, to say the least, very remarkable if the, + 
indifference and supineness of parents should induce them to sacrifice the 
interests of their children by persisting in sending them to a school’ Which the © 
reports of‘ the Department show to be less efficient than another equally —  ~ 
convenient school. The argument that the pecuniary interests of the teacher  ~ 
- of a private adventure school must tend to make him reduce his expenditure on 
h i school to the lowest possible point compatible with efficiency, is irrelevant © 
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‘any"case in which the tests of efficiency are satisfied, and, this is.the 





























~ “ease under discussion. “If it is suggested that private adventure’ se A er 
charge high fees, facts can be quoted to show that, in some cases atleast, thefees. 
‘o in them have been 25 per cent. under those charged in eee a cae | 
“that are el for aid under the Code. But the suggestion has little foree in. . © 
ofthe fact that‘no free limit is proposed in the Code. The vat aioe ae 

nént forthe exelusion of these schools is based on the impropriety { 


licy of giving Gévernment aid to what is a faccleece \dventure. x 5 
iiebably be difficult to support this contention as a proposi- * 5 


portionof gn argument which admits .the propriety of: 
ashools ut the question really turns dat the “to which By of 
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ch a surplus; and if the salaries of R500 or R700 (with a 
: igre of some aided denominational schools bo regarde 
le, it is difficult te see how'any question of excessive profit eould | 
hig who would éx@lade private adventure schools practically adu 
‘4. the ‘objection on the score of profit has no foundation in fact. T 
Pe number of guch schgols in India, and their want ofpermanence, p 
., they have not been profitable; but in any ease excessive profit is fully" me 
© articles 6 fand 40. F, pa ee 


* 19. Passing now to more direct arguments for allowing private r 
© Anguments for the recognition of schools to come under the Code, we note at th 
© & private adventure schools. outset that no special provision is required wos 
' » “geeuré this¥ all that is needed is that they should be examined and reported Say 
on by the Department, and that those which are found to satisfy the various | 
tests should, as in the case of other efficient schools, be allowed to claim grants, 
_» In this way the Department will obtain a full and trustworthy report on each ~~ 
~~ ease, and be enabled to take action on ascertained facts ; inefficient and unn & se 
Pe or unsuitable schools will be condemned, while any school that may be oer 
© found effictent will be recognised as doing a public service, instead of being 
_* “placed in a position that may reasonably suggest a grivance, The « xe 
nition of those schools has also the advantage of securing for the Department — 
i» an opportunity of obtaining a more complete acquaintance with the means and 
methods of European education in India than ean be expected if such’ schools 
. are excluded. Again, the great object of Government is to secure reins in- 
~~ struction for every European child ; and as a means of securing this, it is proposed & 
i. © to aid’schools that give a sufficient and suitable secular education, Por alte 





















4 pose it is a matter of little importance whether the school in whichythe eliild is 
, .» efficiently instructed is private or public ; the point of real imporyncaing A ere 
_ that the work is actually done, and if this is secured, there is neither ignpropriéty ——— 
* * nor impolicy in allowing an efficient private school to earn thesame grant as 1s | 
fe owed to an efficient denominational school of the same class. The form of 
‘management is at best a question of machinery, which should never be. 
at permitted to usurp the place of the great object aimed at, by Government. — | 
.« “s#yéertrade” in education is the only consistent policy, unless Government isp ny 
| _\Pared totake the work entirely into its own hands. Further, it shoitJd be noted 
: that, according to the report of the Committee of Enquiry, dated the 15th 4 
. 1880je8chools of this class were alone available for Europeans at 11 m et: | 
* egtations, and were in existence at several other stations, as well asin, Calcutta, 
ofthem, however, were not private adventure schools ; but no detailed 
have 
ve 
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Fs ah tion is given with regard to them. The majority of them may 

 - © been very inefficient, as not a few denominational schools also ap ito 

been ; but the latter are expected to improve under the operation Tog aii Oa 
a similar hope may reasonably be entertained with regard!to the 


ntion that private adventure schools are unnecéssiry * in’ large 










at because these are supplied with sufficient and suitablesehools ofa pub- 
hg «lic. oter, rests. on exceedingly uncertain grounds. In Caleutta, for: 
. + thes t chnnot be admitted, if due regard be had to distance, 


erate of fees. An efficient private adventure school, with 
* a lg - feos isa stubborn fact that cannot be 
@. assertion , he school is, or ought to be, unnecessary. » It is n 
0 , hor even improbable, that similar cases ma arise ieee’ 
reer towns‘ip the plains ; and as regards hill stations, necessity i 
or at whether the school is private or otherwise. At Se a 
*. poli¢y to awai theg evel facts. Private ad ue Q 
Pe pit ccc kers is oc ae vhabilie ol othe sehgols of educational facil 
pee ess there is some lity of other schools, being establis 
| early date to take thd rhe, th | et nalcallit St shools 
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he gtave objection that it woul 
sir parents and guardians ata te een / 
efficient private adventure schos mig’ at 
e Code, if they were placéd under the charge of a commni “fr 
op fee teacher, who is really the proprietor, becoming a * 
} is proposal is supported by a statement of 

ol under a committee. Were general arguments of tile ind © | 
ded as relevant to a discussion of individual cases, if would . 


in a counter-statement of probabilities; but it i* more 4 








7 etve that the Code lays down no condition” as to the “mode 'of 
ting a committee, and that at present it is impossible. to degie satis~. 
‘conditions. The suggested transfer will be either a fact aj 
n; if it is a fact, the private adventure school is not recognised in any ‘ 
i8 4 fiction, the school may indeed be recognised, but in a way that ev Mi 
, onesty. The latter case has not been found to be ima } 

Jn Baghands find the danger of such a development adds force to the conten- % 
| stion that no antecedent conditions as to the form of management should be laid. ~ 
» bat that the Department should be left free to recognise any efficient , 
_ seliool, denominational or other, whatever forni of management it may have. 
|. It might still further be urged that the recognition of private adventtire 
schools, by ing up a field for an independent career, ‘would encou 

_ etpable ‘mento adopt the profession of teacher; while the operation of the 
might be entirely relied on to remedy defects and check abuses. 
that such cases will not arise is of no avail against facts, if 

; and Government can well afford to wait for and watch ‘the 
they*do not arise nothing is lost; if they do, something may-be 
-¥ Th any case it is urged that, whatever may be the final decision as to. © 

advetiture schools, they should not be excluded from the operation of | 

ye Code until they are fully examined and reported on, and that they *_ 
uld in the meantime be allowed to earn grants under the ordinary rules, as 
ype hay n the case hitherto in at any rate one instance, cit 




















be: * 20. ‘The Eng lish Code (article 7 N. B. 2a) provides that no grant shail be a 
oe 3 a, “Y for schools, 2™224e to any school for the first twelve probatio 
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Eh months. In view of the large number of s tions 
a Whichat present have no school for European children, we thit a 
the great 0 of the Resolution will be best secured by requiring no 
ry before.a school may receive a grant. We therefore 4 
- article 18) that if any school has, at the time of the Inspector's first vidit, . 
_ been.open, for less than a year, it shall receive a proportionate amount of the i 
3 payable to schools that have been open for a whole year. -Lhis'proyi-# *' 
i ped e initial difficulty usually experienced in establishing schools _ 
stimulate efforts towards a speedy supply of the pressing t ol 
thools:, In no case, however, should a grant be given. for # 
x to the date of application. : 
: ing principle mentioned above, viz., that a a 
iven on the system of payment-by-re 
n applied to every grant pro in th 
s which, we trust, will commend themselves: 
rGeneral in Council. The Laer “pa onda: 
d night schools, the grants for pupil teaéh 
for scholarships, are in every cas¢ deter: 
‘ded for reducing and even for e 
ent is diss 
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beens Poe anrs ame 
; ution points 0 
only availablé Sais 
who live ae stations where no school can be est 
number of children at each station. ‘There ate 
“yoyaein stations where schools might, be established, 
ie ‘oa no school. This being so, we think it desirable in 
t the domestic arrangements of bo 
ec supervision, as well as their arrangements for tuition; 
the two are so closely connected, that it would be practic: 
‘ple to separate them. The best mode of securing this object is to 
o to the boarding establishment as such, us proposed in articles 34 


’ liave reason to believe that the proposed inspection of _—e ch 
i eae the public as a boon. 


23, The proposed grants which do not come under the princi e of P 
Hicepthian. ment-by-results, are those recommend ina 
31, 36, and 37. 


24. Article $1 provides that a special grant may be given ee by the Z 
suas at ment to a school in a place w ae 
uke © European population, eat 
. r reports favourably of the aohodl.*¢ is corresponds to me 
ish and Scotch Codes, and is intended to facilitate the establishm 
_ maintenance of schools in small stations, and in the poorer 
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25. The grant under artidle 86 is a maximum grant of RS a moni 


. id on account of the boarding charges 
"viata oil id residing in a place where herd is no. 
standard*suited to his setpatrenseaia, provided that the Magistrate ¢ 
after enquiry, that the child’s parents or pote are too we to. 
full boarding charges. We do not regard this t as being © 
_views of Government with reference to chari scholarships (p pe 
erecommend it rather as a means of providing suitable rare 2d 
children in small stations, which will prove better and. cheaper 
ishment of small local schools. With the proviso that 
de re = the aa apa of a Magistrate’s certificate, for i 
I, we see no reason to anticipate that a eg 


The nt eisinliaiasan in article 87 is a maxim’ 
i a _ month, on account of the boa 


scholars in free schools or o r 
the amount of the grant shall never exceed half t e 


grant, though not falling under the pr rin 
in paragraph 18, ee to us to "be in bu 
of sp trace vaphs 10--18, recommend it as 


ts to these deserving and ners! 
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school, the managers 
(ete 8); bat he nay visit a school at any 
e9). At every visit without e, he is to note in t 
a “that require the attention of the n 
Raia Vt Be bres bs ve’ Ln vop ; 
e school (article 21). These visits y cus tare 
grants to boarding schools recommended in article 35. 


r the successful ag Ai the rss _ are unanim: 
opinion that an officer should be special; 
tesa fer the supervision of Euro’ fate 
cer should in every case be a European, sae we have 
make as precise as possible the tests that should be 
the grants, much must still be left to the judgment of the ins 
and it is of the last importance that he should command the entire 
ee of p teachers, and managers. This can be secured only by 
rot a Buropean officer of high standing and ee experience ; who 
he coos in dealing with the al se actin agg 


While deeply convinced of the necessity of providing separate sabe 
for Euro children, as pet ak in paragraph 6 
of the Resolution, we have not understood the ~ 

‘there enunciated as requiring, nor do we recommend, that non- 
iron ‘should be entirely excluded from the scheols under 
The practice prevailing in European schools, and the social 
the race, might supply strong reasons for admitting Arm 
luivantages of the Code. Native Christians, and even ’ 
med sue) the higher classes, largely avail themscheas, 
ar aalibals 3. and Burmese pupils have of late years ao 
f schools. We see no reason for suggesting that 
irely withdrawn, nai that any s should be taken to bring. 
rawal. All that appears to us to be necessary is to secw ’ 
0 by the e shall be attended mainly by Eu 
not be secured with a minimum limit of twelve Bitten. 
e daily article 6d), unless there was also a maxim 
scholars. We therefore recommend (article, 6c) 
ad ogee whey ei Sips in» 
rs are not Euro S. tendency to it in 
san scholars unduly will ms bly be 
urdians. Further cng oy show that 
pe pyrene aes ew 





Por those who do not wish to study. 
an alternative two standards, one wg tai ¢ 
’ schools. ‘he latter has been drawn up with 
ws of Government 


Soa schools are divided into three classes, mie ) 
aS standard taught in them (article 15). 
sas do not give instruction above 8 
rime Shoda tak ite fateqoen See stand: 
dar 1 VIL, as middie ; and those that give 
do ‘the Schedule, as high. But we have al 
d departments of scho ; a middle school ma; yi rpg etree. 
struction in Standards I—LV, as well aa « middle e department 
Lepeecmg apse tent while ae anit school may include ay 
ent, in addition to a epartment preparing ; 
tion of the schedule. ari in our Sicls a much b 


@ convenient arrangement than the alternative ots 
rt nt as a separate school, ; 


special subjects (article ii) 
ted for “specific.” Of these, only elemen 
d in aig! hee 9 or pw henairs The 





- of opinion that such a limitation y 
interests of sound education ; in elementary education 
nstruction should gradually be made broader as the stan 

‘also be borne in mind that the actual difference is not so o 
‘ar ek of the class subjects of Schedule I may be 
h Code as spec j 


subjects. | Further, it is not w 


‘standard s i tary tbjects_ arti 

ring a school to be arranged, for the teaching of cl 

rent those determined the elemen su 
_to_be conducive either to thorough i nm 
English Code also makes it a condition of a 


"noted that, while the English Code. 

Ea A 8 Seth Cn fourteen, i 
as special su an 
land sawing" "ha Best 





indicated our opinion that, as 
high schools, that 
inly with reference to students whose ve! 
ii fairly suited to them, it entirely fails to 
of this subject in European fort 
be raised s toi 


P 
| Il. For the present, however, we pose to accept the Ex 
aN ion, without any addition in the form of optional ‘subjects ; but 
hae 1 the meantime the University raises its standard, it will be nec 
~ reconsider this subject when, i 
education in European schools begins, as we are convinced it will, 
alternative standard which we have proposed includes, in boys’ 
‘substitution of a modern European language for Latin oran Indian 
extension of the arithmetical course, with the addition of book- 
introduction of political economy and commercial geography. 
wing, elementary physics, and elementary chemistry, are also 
ional subjects. In girls’ schools a third language (which m 
nch or German), or alternatively, a course of elementary physics, 
for the mathematics and book-keeping of the boys’ ; 
graphy and political economy are replaced ical 
graphy and a sketch of European history. onal su are 
wing, the theory of music, and botany. We have marked our preference fi 
alternative standard by proposing a higher grant for those who take it” 
We trust that this will be an inducement to managers of high schools to 
es for.a practical and commercial education. mies ; 
89. We have arranged the standards so as to enable girls’ schoo 
= needlework. as a class subject up to 
Bey ek VII, without seriously reducing their 
, or placing them at any disadvantage as compared with boys 
“We propose that no grant should be given to any girls’ school for a cla 
1 ess needlework is taken up (footnote § to Schedule I); and 
oC ete el sgoee Garde. rboge as reecir ting subjects (article 16), 
_ secures for ‘first: em. The same result w 
- obtained in schools teaching Saint $0 'G ill probab! 
resent, take up two or three class sub ar 










































: ity involved will check any tendency to the uw 
holic _ We have defined a full school meeting as a { 
Ss ion on the same day, in which period may be 
an hour of the time allowed for recreation (article 19). The 
duration of school meetings are practically the same as in the — 
Scotch Codes, which require 400 morning and afternoon meetings 
urs €ach, and admit five or ten minutes of the time for recreation to "a 
Eateon Period. of-tro houre. Having regard to the circumstances, 
00 1 the many breaks that are apt to occur in small schools 
ng the rains, we cannot recommend a higher number of meetings than 
‘which, however, we regard as a reasonable and easily attainable limit. 4 
‘number ‘which we ropose allows twelve weeks in each year for hie 
uso one whole holiday or two half holidays a week in addition to - 
The duration of a full school meeting is largely determined by the 
in many parts of the _— Presidency, schools must, for . oe 
the year, meet in the early morning and be dismissed by 10 0’ 
tinction between morning and afternoon meetings can hardly be said to 
1 many schools. To meet cases in which it is recognised, and also the 
half holidays and of days when a full school meeting cannot be held, 
during the rains, we recommend (article 19 @) that two periods, each com-— 
ig not less than two hours of secular instruction in school, whether on the 
or on different days, may be counted as one full attendance. 


In accordance with the terms of the Resolution (paragraph 18), the 

on the terms specified “grants-in-aid have been determined “ with refer- 
tho Paar in ence to ae — and individual proficiency of 
olars, and the completeness e ucational appliances and discipline 
institution aided.” ' 
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t for all day schools is regulated b article 20, 
ove have yen the ee ani Scotch Codesin 
making it depend on the average daily attendance, — 
nly with a view to secure greater regularity. We have provided that _ as 

@ grants shall not be given for any scholar under three or over 

of age pp etic 196). “The rates proposed may appear to be high; 
graduated them with general reference to the actual state and 
nts of European education, and with a special view to hel the smaller 
ls and schools for infants. A lower attendance grant might have been’ 
sufficient, had it been possible for Government to adopt the principle of 
ry education for all children residing — ha Seen distance of 
nt school. The rates pro’ will, we trust, tend indirectly to s 1 
ges of compulsion Ame res tendency might be greatly atrengthened. E 
were taken by Government, the Railway Companies, and’ 3) 
yers of European labour, to induce parents in their service to 
” to school. 4 fs 
‘instruction grants for scholars presented for examination 
ria Standards I—VII are spenibet in article nyt hes¢ 
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Sigh eae reese may be € ' 
Me Peaiclaee Lake er eon fixed at a point lower 
oe Code, or even than that contemplate in 
mmittee of Council. We consider that a strict Timi 


‘well ‘meant, is apt unnecessarily to repress clever chi 
ine advantage to dull children. ‘A clever child of seven 
ight, under the English Code, be presented for’ examination by § 
we can see no advantage in preventing him from being 
dard I at the age of six. We would rather encourage 
early age, and provide for the case of sickly or bac 
ing the Inspector to refuse to examine by standards 
of age (article 22, note 1), and by allowing for each su 
of R18 a year (article 20). The Jast-mentioned grant ‘will be allowed 
the children have been taught as a ry mmo school or department, in a room 
properly constructed and furnished, and by a special teacher of their own. 


45. As already stated, we have based the instruction grants on the number 
Instruction grants based on a pre- of passed scholars who have made 120 full attendances 
nated uumber of attendances. during the school year. We have discussed 

alternative plan of basing these grants on the average daily attendance during 
the same period and requiring that every scholar whose name has been on the 
roll for six months should be presented for examination. We have, however, 
come fo the conclusion that, for the present, the interests of education will be 
best served by insisting on a minimum of attendance as a condition of earning 
an instruction grant, and requiring, as in article 25, that every scholar who has 
made the prescribed number of attendances shall be presented for examination 
in elementary and class subjects. Having regard to the present condition of 
European education in India, we are convinced that the pressure and emulation 
resulting from this latter plan will be found to be most helpful, and that the 
method we have adopted is the one best calculated to bring’ about speed 
improvement. The other method will find its proper place, as in Danley 
after the system of payment-by-results has been fully established, and theschools 
have been brought into a more satisfactory condition. The plan we propose 
has also the advantage of dealing more liberally with the schools, and of giving 

ter importance to regularity of attendance and progress. It is, moreover, 
the plan that has been carricd out in England and Scotland since the passing 
of the Elementary Education Acts. 


4G. It is very undesirable to introduce ‘any provision that may seem to — 
Provision for transfer of scholars encourage the practice, so common in India, of 
in cases of necessity. transferring pupils from one school to another on 
insufficient grounds; but in the circumstances of  Buropean life in India 
transfers must frequently be made, and it is only fair and reasonable that 
under proper safeguards, this should be recognised in the Code. ‘When good 
yeasons can be adduced, parents and guardians will seldom hesitate to state 
them, and school managers cannot reasonably refuse to admit their foree. Wes 
have therefore provided (article 22, note 3) that any pupil, transferred from 
one school to another in the course of the school year, may earn a grant: or 
instruction in the second school, provided that the total number of ~ 
attendances is not less than 120, and provided that his transfer is certified 
in his “ scholar’s register (article 42), as having taken place with the consent. 
f the managers of the school from which he has been transferred. This mal 
it the interest of the school to which he is transferred to obtain this certi 
and will thus tend to bring to the notice of the Department all cases of i 
per transfer. The financial interests of Government are by 
proviso that in no case shall attendance for the same period be reckoned 






















47. ‘We propose that it should ould be a condition of earning any in 
Restrictions on the instruction. @tant whatever, whether for: clement 






: 1). “This should make in the elementary subjects 
st care of both teacher and scholar. As a further safeguard for 
ing that the elementary subjects taught in a school shall have the 

inenc hg sik rer yee 60 per ora “ae whole allbe 

lars nted “i subj obtain passes, only half grants s 

ed for class, and no grant at all for special subjects ; nd that if less 
n 40 per cent, pass in elementary subjects, no grant at all shall be 
llowed even for class subjects (article 23 band c). Further, if any ‘scholar 
fails in the same elementary subject in two successive years, we propose that 
|. mo grant should be paid’on his account for class or special subjects (article 
24). These provisions should make the elementary subjects the most 
important in every school, and give the class subjects a higher rank than the 
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48. We attach great importance to a well regulated system of promotion 
pian: of cdlachees in schools, but we do not consider it desirable 
; that this matter should be introduced into the. 
Code otherwise than indirectly. We propose therefore to allow a pupil who 
has passed in only two elementary subjects in any standard, to be presented 
in the same stan again in the following year, and to earn grants in any of 
the subjects in which he may have failed in the previous year (article 24 ¢). 
If there were no such provision, as is the case in the English and Scotch Codes, 
. the pecuniary interests of the managers must act in favour of promoting such 
scholars; whereas the permission to earn a grant in any subject in which the 
scholar may have failed in the previous year, combined with the condition 
that two successive failures in the same elementary subject disqualify a scholar 
from earning a grant for class and special subjects (article 24 d), will prob- 
ably make it the interest of the managers, as it is the real interest of the 
scholar, that he should not be promoted. On the other hand, we think it most 
Spe that an effort should be made to counteract the tendency to be satisfied 
with mediocrity, which is so apt to arise among teachers under a system of 
i -results, and which so often mars the interests of really clever 
scholars. We propose, therefore, that up to and including Standard IV, managers 
shall be allowed to present scholars for examination in two successive standards 
in the same year; and that, for every scholar who passes in all the elementary 
subjects, instruction grants may be given in each standard (article 24 6). 
After passing by Standard IV, such scholars will find sufficient scope for their 
energies in special subjects. These provisions should fully protect the interests 
of both dull and clever scholars; while the interests of Government also are 
fully secured, since no scholar can earn a grant twice in the same subject. 


49. In high schools the scholars in the primary and middle depart- 
‘ ments may earn instruction grants at the same 
idea. rates as scholars in primary and middle schools; 

‘but in the high department we recommend that there should be special 
rates (article 27 a and 6). The proposed rates may appear by com- 
ison to be high; but if allowance is made for the fact that they really 
‘cover the work of two years, for the greater costliness of maintaining the 
higher standard of work, and for the small number of scholars that are likely . 
to earn grants, it will be found that the rates are not extravagant. We recom- 
mend that, before an instruction grant can be claimed for any scholar in a high 
- school, he shail have passed Standard VII, and after doing so, shall have made 
250 full attendances (article 26), and have passed in at least three of the com- 
pv - subjects prescribed for the final examination of Schedule I. ‘She 
Es aie: will secure that only deserving scholars shall be reco in 
the high department, and will be a check on unwise promotion. The second | 
avill secure that every scholar ina high department shall go throfgh a two 
rs’ course of study. The third is intended to be a liberal concession to the 
ools: but it insists that, even in case of partial failure, a tonsiderable amount 
shall have been done. ‘The graduation of the rates should secure that 
yin the compulsory. subjects shall be the first care of thermanagers, and 
result should be obtained indirectly by the last clause 6f article 27; 

























while in article 28, the eas 
_ is provided for in such a way 
the same subject. » 


_ 60. The grant for the com 
discip. 


R83 for each scholar, an amount which will only 

tional merit. This is intended as a substitute for the 
recently proposed in England; and, when taken in connection with the 
tion provided for in article 39, will give a sufficiently wide range for the ¢ 
mination of schools. Clauses (a) and () of the same article offer grants for — 
singing and for drill or gymnastics. Kapa 


* 


* z 
51. The mode of ‘ne the grants is explained in articles 29 and 30..° 
: a ae ie suacal visit, the Inspector will calculate 
Mode of paying the gant. the amount to which the school is entitled ac- 
cording to the Pee tie rates for the year then ended, and this amount 
is to be paid to the school, less the amount of any provisional grants that ~ 
it may have received from Government during the year. Article 18 pro- 
vides for a 9 tee reduction in the case of a school that has not 
held the prescribed number of meetings at the time of the Inspector's visit. 
The method of provisional grants has been pro in reference to the . 
Indian custom of paying salaries monthly, and with the object of enabling the 
managers to carry on the school during the following year. We recommend s 
visional granis should be paid monthly, for both instruction and attendance. 
he former has been fixed at one-twelfth of the full amount earned for instruc- 
tion during the previous year, according to the Inspector’s report; the latter 
at one-twelfth of the yearly rate for attendance, for every scholar in average 
daily attendance during the month for which the bill is drawn. If a school 
has not been open for a full year, the provisional grants for the second year are 
to be calculated on a corresponding principle (article 29, note). The P 
method of payment will facilitate the introduction of the new system of grants, 
and will undoubtedly prove a boon to the schools, without involving any serious 
risk of loss to Government. Tf the standard of education rises, as under 
Code we hope it will, every good school ought to have a balance in its favour 
at the close of the year; but if this should not be the case, article 80 provides 
that any deficit shall be made good by deduction from the aalonl grants 
payable in the following year or otherwise. 


52. ‘We do not anticipate that there will be any great demand for grants 

etaiunaede to night-schools; but some schools of this class 
= already exist in connection with the railway work- 
shops, and others may be established in some of the larger towns. They are 
uired only for those who cannot attend a day-school, and therefore we 
pose that the managers of any night-school applying for a grant should be 
required to certify that the scholars admitted to it are © beneficially and neces- 
sarily” employed during the day (article 32). We further propose that these 
schools should be confined to Standards I—VII, and that primary night-schools 
should earn grants only in elementary subjects, and middle night-schools in 
elementary, and at most in two class subjects (article 88 e and /’). These — 
recommendations are based mainly on the small amount of time thes can be 
devoted to instruction in such schools. Primary night-schools will probably 
be found only in the larger towns; middle night-schools may be ‘established x 

connection with large workshops, especially for the benefit of bates 

enter the workshop at an earl ages and desire to carry on their education. — 
ee anand ightschools should gradually disappear under the opéra 


53. We have adopted a considerably higher limit, as to both the’ n 
eal ahead ee ee ee 
{ t im 
























ie on Sh 4 ES Sd *“ ; ‘d 
d the limit is i by the consideration 
advantage Sar, winter, In ee 
equiring them to meet three ti es @ week for rather 
in requiring each scholar to be present at 50 
ach. struction grants for night-schools are fixed 
for day-schools : but the attendance grant is a uniform 
‘schools, and of R3 in middle schools, for-every 
throughout the school year (article 33). : 


1 ropean schools established by Government, as contemplated in 
yh 21. of the Resolution, the provisions of the Code will apply as fully 
any school, The salary of the teachers will be governed, partly 
t, by ord Cos erry rules ; but it would be desirable to enforce 
“any suc s the condition that a part of the salary should be determined 
the ‘restilts of examination. Care would, it may he presumed, be taken to 
ent an excessive proportion of the amount set apart for European education 
given to such schools, : 


a") 


© BB. @oenable the Inspector to trace easily the school history. of 


mie nee each scholar, it is provided that, on his admission 
a talc toa school, he shall deposit with the principal 
* teacher a **scholar’s register,” showing his age, attendance, and proficiency at 
every stage (article 42), and certifying, in -the case of his being transferred 
from one school to another, that he has been transferred with the consent of * 
the managers of the former school (article 22, nofe 3). The “ scholar’s register ”’ 
is intended to serve the same purpose as the “child’s school book ” in England 
and Scotland, and much care will be needed in order to render it thoroughly 
effective. As far as possible, a certificate of age should be required; a-mere 
_. declaration by a parent or guardian has not been found to work well in England 
and Scotland. If sufficient care is taken, the “scholar’s register ” may become a 
erful check on any tendency to too frequent transfers. The form proposed 
for the “‘scholar’s register” is given in Appendix I of the Code. 


. 66. We have not proposed any definite rule as to the number of teachers 
to be employed in a school. It would not be difficult 
es ee to lay down such a rule on abstract principles ; but 
we think it better that this question should be deferred until some experience 
to been gained of the working of the schools under the Code, and the scholars 
have been classified on a uniform system. We therefore suggest that it should 
in the meantime be left to the Education Department to determine whether _ 
_ the staff of teachers in any school applying fora grant is sufficient (article 13 e) ; 
and to enable the Department to do so, that every application should state the 
class of the school, the number of scholars in each standard, and the names and 
ifications of the teachers (article 7 a, b, and d). Asa large number of the 
schools that are likely to come under the Code are conducted on the continental 
method of having a separate teacher for each class, we might have suggested a 
limit for the number of scholars in a class; but probably it is advisable that 
this, too, should be left for future regulation, The only point on which we 
have insisted is that the staff, as to number and qualifications, shall be approved _ 
by the Department, and that no teachers shall be recognised in day-schools _ 
' except certificated teachers or pupil-teachers. 


57. mplete record of the working of each school is provided for in 
Sigaes articles 43—46. he rincipal teacher is required 
en sod erin. to make a weekly entry in the log-book, showin 
ts of managers, the admission or withdrawal of scholars, the progress 0 
classes, changes in the staff, and other facts relating to, the school * 
achers ; and no entry once made in the log-book may be removed or 
except by a subsequent entry. All changes in the staff must be at 
d to the De ent for sanction, otherwise the school does not 
onditions of article 13 (e), and cannot receive a grant. Records of 
ndance of scholars must be made regularly, afd accounts of 
penditure must be kept by the managers, regularly audited, and 
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58. We have laiddown limits of acco 
Be make’ Pye school. we fegetprat 
sam m, —* 12 square feet all be provided: cl 
for exery scholar in.average daily'attendance, and that this limit shall b 
to 16 square feet if more than one class is taught in the same yoom 
time (article 13 c). This is practically twice the area req ired by) the 
and Scotch Codes ; but it is necessitated by the conditions of climate 
which render the maintenance of effective discipline much moré ioult, tI 
in England or Scotland. We have ascertained that the area specified is alread 
provided in most of the more efficient schools. In boarding s¢ we 
mend that an effort should be made to regulate the sleeping > 
each boarder, by requiring in every case a certificate from s 
‘medical authority that it is sufficient for the purposes of health. But we 
of opinion that the space assigned to each boarder should not be less than 40 .” 
8q ‘eet and 400 cubic feet if he is under 12 years of age, or 48 ré feet 
and cubic fect if he is above 12. We are aware that the he lotted to 
ach boarier in some boarding schools is considerably less than this; but we are 
strongly of opinion that the interests of good health and thorough discipline in, 
the dormitories cannot be properly secured with a smaller space han that 
recommended by us. 


ie 


* 59. The total amount of the grants proposed for the maintenance of 
schools in Chapter II, Sections II—IV, may be re- 
duced by an amount varying from one-tenth to one- 
half for faults of instruction, discipline, or registration on the part of the teacher, 
or (after six months’ notice) for failure on the part of the managers to provi 
efficient instruction or proper apparatus, or to remedy any serious defect in the 
premises (article 39). The total amount of the grant may also be reduced b; 
the excess of the attendance and instruction grants (articles 20, 21, 22, 26 ai 
27) above the income of the school from all sources other than Government 
ts (article 88). The reduction clause in the English and Scotch Codes. 
icle 32 a), corresponding to article 38, is limited by the condition that the | 
grant shall not be reduced helow 17s. 6d. for every scholar in -average ~ 
attendance throughout the year; but the circumstances of the schools that 
likely to come under the Code are so varied that we are unable to ghee | 
the adoption of any minimum below which the grant shall not be reduced. 


seduction of grants. 


#,- It ae to us to be a sound sere that the amount of Government aid 


should not, except in extraordinary cases, exceed the amount contributed 
from private sources, including fees; and we understand that this principle: is 
ey applied to grants-in-aid at present. In any case, the article a8 it 
stands allows the income of a school from sources other than Government to 
be doubled ;, and we are of opinion that this will be found sufficient for all. 
practical purposes, until, if it should be thought necessary to adopt a mini- 
mum, f er information may supply the data es a satisfactory decision. The 
operation of the article ‘will, however, be seriously modified, if not neutralised, cia 
unless steps are taken to separate boarding and tuition fees, which in ‘ 
many schools are at present charged in one consolidated fee. We onght also to. 
explain that, in our Judgment, the grant for pupil-teachers, as indicated by the 
. place assigned to it (article 50), should not for the present be brought under caf 
the operation of the article on reduction, as is the case in the English and 
Scotch Codes. That is a reasonable course when the pupil-teacher system has” aS 
been thoroughly established : the case is entirely different in India, where thet 
~ system will, need every advantage that can reasonably he allowed to rap 
to secure ifs speedy and successful adoption. The reduction of the 
high schools has been already referred to. Grant 


60. Proceeding now to the subject af scbclaze ips (Chapter. 
Scholarships, pose that re alee Rares cogs 
adapted to scholars who are reading in 81 






















Poem Site 
St ae eS 
t who ai 4. arships are 
RH a niorith, and are tenable for three ines {0 a ‘middle a 
ent; thé middle scholarships are of the value of R8 a month, and 
or two years in a high school if the scholar élects to read for: 
ion of Schedule I, or for five years ina technical school, if the 
fers a technical education. ‘The scholarships are open to any 
éver educated; but we get that no scholarship should 
y school unless it is certi by the Department as efficient, 
8 therefo: to inspection. This is the course followed with regard ‘to 
sholar ine ane in schools for natives. The limits of age have been so 
rep capable and deserving boy may earn a scholarship at each stage ~~ 
“his school course, reaching the Entrance Examination ‘at 16; after which” ~ 
his =. acta are sufficiently provided for by the ‘ordinary college scholar- 
ships. lance with paragraph 20 of the Resolution, we have restiicted 
sc| hips to‘boys; but there is nothing in the Code to prevent girls from 
competing at the examination, honoris causd. The scholarships are to be * * 
awarded enti by competitive examination, marks being assigned on the 
scale “din article 107. We propose that the schools shall, for the 
purposes of this examination, be arranged in circles or groups; that a certain * 
number of scholarships shall be assigned to each circle; that the exantination 
shall be held simultaneously at selected centres towards the close of the year ; 
and that the managers of every school shall be at liberty to send to”. 
the “éxamination as many candidates as they think proper. We further 
pro) that a scholarship may be transferred from one school to another 
Fith the sanction of the Department, and should be liable to reduction ‘orm 
forfeiture in cases.of misconduct, continued absence, or failure to pass by 
the, cribed standards. We have proposed the grouping of schools in 
partly in order to secure a satisfactory distribution of scholarships, but 
chiefly in order to meet difficulties likely to arise trom the dependence of the 
sch ear on the date of the Inspector's visit. The Inspector would probably, 
visit the schools in a circle about the same time; but he could hardly’ 
_ arrange to visit all the schools in a province within a period that would make a 
sil scholarship examination a fair comparative test. : 






61. The provision that a middle scholarship may be held in a technical . 
| cle Westtatoa! echolarsht school is in accordance with the suggestion made 
Bye tse} in paragraph 20 of the Resolution, that a certain 
number of scholarships should be reserved for lads desirous of receiving technical 
instruction. Further facilities of the same kind might be secured by offering 
scholarships, tenable in technical institutions of a higher class, to candidates 
the final examination from high schools. In Lower Bengal some 
vision of this kind-already exists, in connection with the Government 
Seesaorring College at Sheebpore, near Calcutta. In addition to a simjlar 
privilege enjoyed by 40 native students, 30 European and Eurasian apprentices 
of the “ mechanical apprentice ” class are boarded and educated in that institu- 
tion on payment of a monthly charge of R5; the extra cost, amounting to R15 
a month, tak defrayed by Government. Twenty stipends of R10 and of 
R6 a month, tenable for a year dnd a half during the last (or ‘purely prac- 
tical) portion of the course, are also awarded to those apprentices, European, 
and native, who have made the best use of their time in the earlier portion, 
Ten special scholarships of R10, R15, and R20, open to Europeans as well 
as to natives, are awarded, on the result of the Entrance Examination, to 
nti ing to join the engineer class of the college. Four graduate 
a s of R50, and ten o R30 each, are also a ed to those Euro- 
and native students of the college who pass with the greatest credit at the 

iversity examination for engineers, They are tenable fo, one year, 

at the students are continuously employed during that+ pasion in 
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from the want at p 

h 19), and direc 
an effisient pupil-teacher system 
sion for a thorough classification of ‘th e 
schools (Chapter IV), for securing that those who are hereafter em ph 
be properly qualified (Chapter TV), and for developing what wit 
form an efficient pupil-teacher system (Chapter III). — ee 
















63. The Code recognises none but certificated teachersand 

a on the staff of any day-school 5 other persor 

‘Teacher recognised in the Code. may be employed in a night-school © with the # 
approval of the Department (article 13e). The assistant teachers ‘recogn 






ie agiiele 79 of the English and Scotch Codes are, we think, ee placed. 
among certificated teachers (articles 60, 61, 70, and 71). » stipendiary 
monitors recognised in the English and Scotch Codes (article 707% an #) ‘ean 
hardly be regarded as efficient teachers, and therefore are not recognised in 
this Code. If the system which we propose should not meet every ease that may- 
arise, we do not think it would be more likely to do so by accepting as 
teachers children of 12 years of age, who have passed the examination in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic by Standard IV. 


64. We recommend that there should be three grades of certificates, 
e Oartif determined partly by examination and y by 
amoelee service, and that there should be a strict limitation - 

asto the position for which any certificate qualifies its holder (article 57). 

Our recommendations in thé latter respect are more elaborate than the 

visions of the English and Scotch Codes; but as the range of éducation in 

the schools, and, consequently, of the qualifications required in the teachers, 

is much wider than in England and Scotland, where secondary education 
_ has not been brought under the Code, we think it is fairer to the teachers, and 
will be more conducive to the interests of education, that the certificates should 
be more strictly defined. ee, re -: 


_ 65. Putting aside for the present the arrangements for pupil-teachers, , 
which will be explained separately, we propose that in determining the _— 
mr : certificate to which any applicant is entitled the — 
yew Department shall be ided by the examinations r 
he has passed and the training he has had as a teacher; and that, if the latter — 
has been too short to give assurance of his fitness, he shall undergo probation _ 
for a’ longer or shorter ig receiving in the meantime a provisional certificate 
of the grade to which he is entitled by examination. This provisional certi- — 
ficate consists in entering his name in a register kept for such cases by the 
Education Department ; and with the limitation stated in article 57 (@), it quali- _ 
fies the teacher for holding the position to which he would be entitled r 
a permanent certificate of the same grade. tS os 



















66. The ordinary examinations for tegchers’ certificates should 
ed" be those held in connection with training 
© ne: as in ip, sO and Scotland; but in the a 
such colleges we propose that the Department should avail itself 
ible of the University examinations. This affords a com ient test 
ualifications for regulating the various grades of certificates; and at he 
time secures a greater degree of simplicity and uniformity in the educati 
system than could otherwise be attained... Moreover, im 
schools it is eminently desirable that the principal teacher should 
a University training ; and we have accordingly proposed that no cort 
highest grade should be granted to any one (except as provided 












the 1 ons of the Oaleutta University, a teacher can 
exa ion without going through a course of study in an 






5 _ 67. We propose that in all cases, except those provided for in articles 
eee ie ay 79 and 80, a longer or shorter period of probation 
Pee ape oh “Sal should be required asa condition of obtaining a 
aah hent certificate of any grade. his period consists of service with credit 
5 e 60, note) for a certain number of years, during which the Inspector 
at ge annually upon the work of the teacher, An unfavourable report 
an ‘the Inspector will render the teacher liable toa further year of service. 
» “This secures that the probation shall be undergone in a school open to inspec- 
» _ We assume as a general rule that, for certificates of the same grade, 
‘the higher the qualifying examination the shorter the period of probation 
should be; and that for certificates of different grades, the higher the grade 
the longer the probation. ° When training colleges are established, the period 
of probation for certificates of the lower grades may fitly conclude with an 
examination on school management, similar to that which students in training 
colleges will have to pass (Schedule 111). 


68. Taking the case of male teachers, we may state our scheme briefly 
General statement of the scheme 8 follows :—The Entrance examination with three 
for awarding certificates. years’ probation, or the First Arts examination with 
probation for two years, qualifies for a permanent third grade certificate (articles 
61 and 62) ; two years’ service with credit under that certificate, with further 
probation for two years after passing the First Arts examination, or three 
ears’ service with credit after obtaining a degree from a University of the 
United Kingdom or India, qualifies for a permanent second grade certificate 
(articles 68 and 64) ; and three years’ service with credit under the latter certi- 
ficate, with two years’ further probation after graduating, qualifies for aperma- 
nent first grade certificate (article 65). ‘To meet special cases, e.g., the case of 
teachers specially brought to India to take charge of high schools, we propose 
that the Department should be empowered to give provisional certificates of the 
first grade to any graduate of a University of the United Kingdom who is over 
25 years of age, but that this certificate should be made permanent only after 
thiee.years’ service with credit. ‘ 


The scheme for female teachers is parallel to this, but the highest examin- 
ation required is the First Examination in Arts. 


69. Cases which are not directly included in the foregoing statement are 

f , separately provided for. For example, no refer- 

ppreeamerialty.peovided fer, ence is made in that statement to teachers holding 

certificates from the Education Department of the United Kingdom, nor 

does it provide for the case of the great majority of teachers in the schools 

~ eonnected with the Church of Rome. These and similar eases are provided for 

the general rule laid down in article 58, it being understood that the 

m mt is at liberty to require candidates for certificates to undergo 
_ examination if that should be deemed necessary. 


40. The classification of the teachers at present employed in the school 
mbseenae ; will be secured by the rules laid down in articles 
Tfrmmeenetinn of prewent teachers. 167.4069 and 75 to 77. We propose to recognise the 
principal teacher of a high school as entitled on application to a fitst grade 
ite, provided that the school is efficient, and that the teacher has been in 
e of it for the three years immediately preceding the date of application, 
ter service will entitle the candidate to a provisional first ay certificate, 
ll be made permanent on = com vig = the peri na arent 
the Inspector reports favourably of the . resp 
de for the principal teachers of middle schools. r forest 
i ak i * rete | @ rs a Hn a 
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Or eite 





! holding a lower position will receive provisional 
in eac ' 
that the candidate is an efficient teacher serving in an efficient scho 

















case by age, character, qu fications, and period of service, provided — 
propose that these clauses should be in force only for two years after the Jode 
comes into operation. This will afford ample time to any one who wishes 

apply for a certificate. us 


71, It will be observed that, in dealing with the case of teachers passing 

Teachers passing through a train- through a training college, we attach great import 

ing college. ance to the training which a candidate may ) 

had as a pupil-teacher; and that we regard such training as a reason ‘for redue- 

ing some of the periods of probation which we have required in the ease of 1 
other candidates for certificates. This course appears to us to be not y 
reasonable in itself, but also fitted to secure for the training colleges their 

legitimate place in the system of European education. P a 


72. It is not unlikely that doubts may be felt whether our pro 
posals will work satisfactorily when brought to 
Objections to the scheme. the test of practice, especially in view of the @ 
high qualifications that we demand, and the 
smal] number of Europeans who prosecute their studies beyond the Entrance 
examination. And it may appear also that, as pupil:teachers are to be intro- 
puced only into “the larger elementary schools ” (paragraph 19 of the Resolu- 
tion), and as the only other teachers we recognise in day-schools are certificated 
teachers (article 13 e), we exact too much in practically requiring all the teachers 
of primary schools to have passed the Entrance examination, We admit that 
these objections have force, and that if carried out very stringently, our proposals 
might perhaps seriously injure some schools. But we regard the scheme as laying 
down the lines on which any permanent progress in European education must 
be made. The conditions required in the case of high and good middle schools 
are certainly attainable, and are not higher than those required in the corre- 
sponding schools for natives. And if the conditions are somewhat stringent in 
the case of primary schools, it must be remembered that these are precisely the 
schools that suffer most from inefficient management, and that one of the first 
steps for their improvemert must be to secure for them a more efficient class of 
teachers. Much caution will, no doubt, be required on the part of the Inspector 
to prevent any avoidable harm during the period of transition; present teachers 
should not be rashly removed ; the better prospects that teachers will have under 
the operation of the Code will probably induce larger numbers than hitherto 
to qualify themselves for employment. Certainly, the qualifications prescribed ~ 
are not in themselves too high, nor are they higher than the parents and 
guardians of the scholars generally desire. Our proposals will also, we trust, 
give a much needed stimulus to the demand for higher education among Euro- 
peans in India. It would be a great mistake to limit our proposals by the 
results of the very unsatisfactory system which we desire to replace. 


78. The scheme which we propose for the introduction of the pupil- 
papain aon of en- teacher system is drawn up on the lines that va 
Bagement. - now in force in England and Scotland. Wer : 
that the candidate for employment shall 4 14 years of age; ple eee: 
passed Standard VI; shall produce certificates of health, physical fitness, 
character, and conduct ; and shall satisfy the Inspector that he possesses: nd 
for teaching. The school in which he is employed must be thoroug icier 
and likely to be maintained during the period of an engagement ial 
into between the candidate and the managers (article 47). ‘The : 
to be under engagement for three years, in the first of which he Raltbe 
to teach in the school classes for two hours a day, and in the lastytwo 
t 
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for three hours; and he shall receive throughout his ar 
special instructién each day, from a teacher sidiaas a certificate of | the 
second _ ad (article 49), The candidate must be approved by the D 
but the Department, though it prescribes the form of t (A 

is in no way a party to his engagement (article 48). At theend o 

























g <4 yp ad ape Wik i 
aaa 7st ne pi the Inspector for examination in the 
ed in Schedule II, producing on each ion the certificates 
in Note (1) apppended to that Schedule; and if he passes in the 
01 be prescribed for that examination, the grant specified in 
e 50 will be paid on his account, he himself receiving one-half of the 
“whole amount earned, in addition to the salary specified in his agreement. This 


3 


‘not exceeding one-third (article 51). If the pupil-teacher fails to in 
i co subjects, he must be wcadiited ween for exes’ by 
_ the same standard (article 52) ; and if he fails a second time in these subjects 
-orin the art of teaching, he shall cease to be recognised as a pupil-teacher 
article 58), and therefore can form no part of the staff of an aided school 
article 13 ¢). We have provided in Appendix II for a new memorandum of 
agreement on change of managers; but this provision would, as we are advised, 
be unnecessary in the case of any school registered under Act XXI of 1860, or 
incorporated under Act VI of 1882 (section 26.) We think it very desirable 
that every school under a committee should register or incorporate itself under 
one or other of these Acts, not only for the reason above given, but also because 
_it would in that case have a legal status for the recovery of debts. The regi 
tration, we desire to point out, would be much facilitated if it could be effected 
without the payment of any fee. : 


74. We have recommended a much shorter period of engagement than 
Reasons for preferring a short en- that recognised in England and Scotland, and have 
gagement and a comparatively small also materially reduced the amount of time to be 
smount of work. devoted to teaching. At the outset, a longer 
period of engagement would probably act as a deterrent both to the candidates 
and to their parents and guardians; but apart from this, we regard a three years’ 
_ engagement as quite suflicient to secure satisfactory results, and we depend 
Gay on the subsequent training and periods of probation to develope fully 
the skill of the teacher. The limitation of the amount of work to 3 done 
by the pupil-teacher is based on the conviction that the permanent interests 
of education as well as the personal interests of the pupil-teacher are seriously 
rejudiced by the practice of requiring him to teach for five hours a day. A 
io or a girl of 15 has not the strength required for this, and in addition for a 
vigorous prosecution of the studies prescribed. If the pupil-teacher’s strength 
is overtaxed by teaching, his studies suffer, and he is less likely to turn out 
a good teacher. We believe too that if we were to require a full day’s teaching, 
and thus to prevent the pupil-teacher from joining the higher classes during 
any part of the day, we should find it exceedingiy difficult to establish the 
system. And we understand that, even in the far more favourable climate of 
England and Scotland, experience points very decidedly to the necessity of 
shortening the time that pupil-teachers must devote to teaching. It should be 
noted toothat the diminution of the time spent in teaching has enabled us to 
insist on a higher standard of qualification. 


75. The rates which we have proposed in article 50 are very much higher 

‘The rates proposed for pupil. than those that now prevail in England and 
teachers. Scotland, but they are really lower in the ag 

than those that were allowed during the period in which the pupil-teacher 

system was being established. They are no doubt very liberal; but we 

_ do not think they are more liberal than is necessary for giving the system 

an opportunity of establishing itself. In fixing the relative proportions of 

the rates, we have endeavoured to emphasize the great importance of the, art 

of teaching, and the necessity of regular and well marked progress in it. 

» provision of article 51 will be specially valuable in carrying out this 

e, by reducing the grant when the Lae: Beep does not show 

ete efficiency ae the provision that he hi is to receive half the 
of the grants earned should stimulate his application to study. 


The foregoing remarks show that we are not insensible to the 









grant, however, may, on the report of the Inspector, be reduced by an amount: 






7 difficulties of establishing an efficient pupil-teacher 
nee ; ae hg The few prizes that are within the reach 
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Ee od of school education will, it ~~ be hoped, prove 
capable scholars to enter upon a career, t p 
‘ise as the demand for trained teachers increases under the operation 
‘Code. At the same time, we have followed the English Code in the y 
“that at the close of their engagement pupil-teachers are perfectly free _ 
choice of employment (article 56) ; but we are not without hope that 
those who begin will be disposed to continue as teachers. 


77. The means by which we propose to connect the pupil-teacher sy: 

"The connection between the two With that for certificated teachers, are indicated. 
classes of teachers. articles 60, 70, and 79. It will be observed that we 
propose to make the successful completion of a three years’ engagement as 
pupil-teacher practically equivalent, for the purposes of a teacher’s i mayen 
to passing the First Arts Examivation ; and that we give an advantage also 1 
pupil-teachers who pass with credit through a course of one or two years in.a <2) 
training college. We have suggested this from a conviction of the great value 
of such a training, and with the view of retaining as teachers those who have — 
been trained. ai 


78. To complete the pupil-teacher system, and at the same time to give 
Scheme for aiding training col flect to the suggestion conveyed in the closing 
leges. sentence of paragraph 24 of the Resolution, we have 
‘drawn up a scheme for aiding training colleges (Chapter V), and have worked 
out the details of a two years’ course (Schedule I1I) on the model of the — 
courses prescribed in England and Scotland. The course is so arran 
that it can to a large extent be made to suit an Arts College; and in this 
way it will be possible to secure a collateral advantage for the training colleges” 
without sacrificing anything of their efficiency. If hereafter it should on any 
ds be found advisable, the approximation to the First Arts course may be 
made still closer. How far the scheme is likely to be utilised we haye no 
means of forming an opinion, but there is reason to hope that it will be aceept- of 
ed by some of the leading denominations at no distant date. : 
“79. The rates of grant a ger in article 91 appear at first sight to 4 
UE a igher than those sanctioned in England and iii 
semen: land; but in reality it will be found that they are 
‘not so. The amount paid annually in England and Scotland is £50 for nt 
‘male and £35 for each female student in continuous training throughout the 
year, provided that the total grant does not exceed 75 per cent. of the actual, 
_ expenditure of the college. We calculate that the average annual grant for et 
_ student in continuous training throughout the college year of eight months 
- (article 95) will probably be less than R500, which does not exceed th 
_ average for England and Scotland. Even if it should, any excess may, in 
judgment, be well allowed if it helps to bring about the establishment of tra 
_ colleges. The proposal in article 92, the mode of payment recomme 
' articles 93 and 94, and the exceptions referred to in the latter part of arti 
are all intended to facilitate the opening of such colleges, 


80. The reference to the higher education of Europeans in 
of the Resolution may require that we 
definite recommendation on t 





























rg arene S$ provision were mad 
. We have therefore added a chapter 
which me Drops: that grants should be giv 
enlargement, and furnishing of schools, of carr 
8, and, in special cases, of paying debts incurred 
operation in erecting or extending school buildings (a 
‘some hesitation in recommending grants in the last. 
eit is a matter of notoriety that many schools 
harrassment owing to old debts and the difficulty of meetin: 
aits. Much of the difficulty, we are aware, has arisen from 
y way “in which accounts have been kept and dues realised, 
igions of article 14 (4) are carefully carried out, it will, no doubt, 
rtheoperation of the Code; but we think it most important. 
should have a fair start under the new system, and to secure 
ecommend that the eee provided for in 96 (6 and ¢) should at 
lowed. on be no difficulty in selecting the eases that » 
ve this aid. ; 


fae: 


the varying circumstances of the stations in whieh school buildings 
ae _ are likely to be required, it is invpossible to wt 
ling grants. any general rule that will be suitable to. all; 
help themselves to a much greater extent than others, 
ll stations, with a very fluctuating European population, it 
unwise to erect any school building. For the p of th 
re, we ethene af that the local Government should take cog 
reumstances of each station and determine the rates of grant 
No grant should be given for any school building unless - 
o European populstion for whou it is intended 
i tad dein sufficiently large to justify the expense (artic 
being had, among other circumstances, to the requirements of 
ious denominations of the locility. Lf bigest 
nse o! erecting or extending a building, we propose that 
0 tres cade, not ex: ing two-thirds of the total estimated | 
re large private contributions cannot be looked for, or not ¢ 
in places where the people may reasonably be expected to help 
These grants being maximum grants, it will be in the power o' 
on Fe ‘the amount ol the actual grant according to its 


“maintained, and be always available for | 
» provided for the refund of the Government, 





” Inspec’ exal 
ill supply the data es 
existing schools ; and by affording: 
y throw light on the probable increase in 


view 


85. We cannot conclude this report without givi 
leep feeling of sorrow at the early and lamented dea’ 

ry Rey. Father Van Impe, whose warm interest in, a 
m. which we have been engaged contributed, we fear, to that 


86. We have also to express our deep s 
rrett, Inspector of Schools, Presidency Circle, 
eeded him in that office, for the very valuable assistance they have 
“in the discharge of our onerous duties. By their kindness and ¢ 
‘been enabled to test our conclusions by reference to sey 
ppean schools under their inspection, and we have particularly 
e the help given by Mr. Nas in working out the system of g: 
Bee. ‘ ‘ A.W. CROFT. — 
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Grants FOR THE MAINTENANCE or ‘Scuoors. 


Secrion L—Preliminary. 


ool premises are healthy, | 

properly furnished and sw with 

‘accommodation for the scholars atten i 
square feet in each class-room will be 
daily ee ee than one 

(0) That the time table is a 
¥ the hours allotted to instruction in elementary, class, and 
(Schedule 1), ‘to the additional subjects of article 21, and to the 
‘teachers. No change can afterwards be made without 


men’ ; 
(Chapter ITT) and certi 
be employed as teachers in night schools. 
- (e) That the principal teacher is not allowed 
the school which occupy an 
inted for the special -i 


‘(@ Due notice shall be given to t tment of any changes in 
() All Fora 2 or igre pater ep -j 
8 ‘or be K 
_ daily attendance, and withdrawal of the scholars shall. be 
“3 ae tad coniigerse ht 





pantie 
ee: 
mn attendance ” is an attendance at a full school m 


of not less than two hours of seoular instruction 
cen «tant Bays, may be counted as one 


; aes bes con slidoduanstusieg ae 
© grants may be claimed by the managers :— 


Rs. 


ited for 


presen examination by standards, a 
Ibe made at the rate of Rs. 18for each child not above eight y. 
@ school provided they are taught as a separate eahool or dar 
their own, in a room properly constructed and furn 
rant Rs. 3 will be withheld in the ease of girls, if satisfactory. 


age without 
exceeding i at the dicretion of the Tamper, ford 
=e 
will bear in mind, in reporting on the organization 
oes visits. si ni hinge 





scholar fails in ye 
3 igrant shall be given on his ecoount for class I subj 
25. Ifa scholar who has made the ge es number of attends 
easonabl excuse) withheld from examination in elementary or class 
2 shied account. 


res er indecera i cho 
final examination y the e 
bo hd atthe times, and places indi 





: roriloot of al 24 (yal nt opp: 
Section 1V.—Grants to Boarding: Behools, 


ere 


anes be made to freo schools and 
edueated therein, peoriced that the amount x 


‘of the total cost of their maintenance, (6) the 
sri Sxeriox V.—Reduetion of Grants, 


under Sections IT and ILI exceeds the income of thes iis 
it shall be be reduced by the amount of that excess, 


the income of a 





Sips inapeote will eansine 2d In book 
ether they been properly kept. 





OHAPTER IV.—Cnrrmicaren Tracers. “Si 
--o. Brorton LL—Preliminary, 
are of three grades, and be either permanent or 
consists of an entry of the toacher’s name ha a register 1 
certificate qualifies the holder to be the principal teacher in a 
grade certificate qualifies the holder to be the principal 
ddle school, or an assistant teacher in a high school. $2 
‘grade cnrtitoate' qualifiee the: bolder’ te be the prin 


‘ite, ay ; Ome 0 w Z. from : ne r) 
ieee ae 





ent. i 
( Any holder of a permanent second le. certificate, who has s 
eae i ott a ean he ae fa 
, the United Kingdom or India, may receive a pro’ 1 first grade 
‘years’ service with credit, his certificate shall be made permanent. 
“66. It shall be open to the Department in exceptional oases 
e of the first grade to any te of a University of the 
leted his 25th year. Aiter three years’ service with credit, his ¢ 


ent. 
Any person who, at the date on which this Code comes into 
d yah principal teacher of a high school recognised b 
at, and who has been -so employed for the three years jmmovesiately 
hall be accepted by the Department as qualified to be the principal 
shall, on application, be entitled to receive a certificate of the first grade. 
68. Any such person whose period of servien as principal teacher at th 
h this Code comes into operation shall have been more than one year, but less 
ears, shall, on application, receive a provisional certificate of the first grade. After 
© period of three years as principal teacher, and on obtaining a sa po 
nspector, his certificate shall be made permanent, ; 
. Any other person who, at the date on which this Code comes. into 
etually employed as a teacher in say school 1 f 
l, on ucing certificates of ch 
of his efficiency as a teacher, be entitled to receive a provisional 
(a) of the third grade, provided— 
(1) that he is over 20 years of age ; : : i 
(2) that he has been employed as a teacher for a coutinuous period of 
than fhree years: ; ew 
(0) of the second grade, provided— 
(1) that he is over 25 years of age; f Re 
(2) that he has been employed as a teacher for a continuous period of 
than five years, and has served for not less than three years 
4 period as a teacher in the middle department of a school. 


After two years’ service with credit, his certificate shall be made permanent. _ 
« . . “ae f . . i 7 
te ace ees 
: “Sxorios ILL—Female Teachers. aoe 
70. A teacher who has p the final ion speci So 
on fd iad grad Livery sei Lpxaniiastion’ gproified in 
Before completing her 25th year, her provisional certificate must be 
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Jed 












ball be enti -on appli Mion to receive @ certificate of the oor 


such whose 
amieftinte operation he 
a isi i of the corresponding grado (article 57). 




























made permanent. 
asateacher in any school recognised by the Department as 


paoroae the date on which this Code comes into aera 


to receive a provisional certificate of the corresponding grade (article 57). 


’ service as a teacher, after two years’ further service with credit, 


hs ri or second grade to persons not entitled to such certificates under any 
es. , 


Secrion IV.—Teachers passing through a Training College. 
* 79. Any student who has been admitted to a training college after completing his 


nall be entitled to receive a permanent third grade certificate. After passing the second 
year’s examination of the college, he shall receive a provisional second grade certificate: 
_ 80. Any student of a training college who, without having completed an e: 

‘ment as a pupil. teachtr, has ‘passed the first year’s examination of the college, shall w 
l to receive a provisional third grade certificate. After passing the second year’s 

mination of the gollege, he shall receive a permanent third grade certificate, 

81. After two years’ service with credit, the provisional certificates granted under 

articles 79 and 80 shall be made permanent, and the permanent third grade certificates granted 

under the same articles shall be — for provisional certificates of the second grade. 

- 82. Any holder of a provision _ u 
, after two years’ service with credit under that certificate, receive a permanent certificate 
the second grade. 


| 
leat? 
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. CHAPTER V. 
Trarnine Cotvecss. 

. Sxcrion I.—Preliminary. 

Fak Seiiting collage induiee— 

pier Pi ediege for boarding, lodging, and instructing candidates forthe office of 


—@ A practising school, in which such candidates may learn their profession. 
84. No grant shall be made to a training college, unless the Department is satisfied with 


‘Sxorion IL—Admission to Training Colleges. 2 le 

idates for admission to a training college are selected by the authorities of 
re ibility, and are admissible to the college provided that 

their own responsibility Hg. 






iod 6 tdeits as principal teacher at the date e 
all have been more Ait dhe ject tei ok ee 
“After 
of three years as principal teacher, and on receipt of a satisfactory 
her cortificate shall : 


» at any time within two years from that date, on ucing certificates 
and qualification, and on sati ing the Department of her efficiency as a 


is certificate shall be made anent after one year’s further service with credit, or 
case of any person who, at the date on which this Code comes into operation, has not 


d three years 
Tt shail be open to the Department in exceptional cases to grant provisional - 


second grade certificate under the preceding article — 


8, t, and staff. ve PGR Sy 
‘b Delt ne pexciaing school shall be made under the conditions specified in 





oy 
| 


tats 


ent as a pupil teacher, and who has the first year’s examination of the co lege, . 










Schedule ITI. 
89. ‘The yearly examinations will be conducted by the 
ation the names of the successful candidates will be 

















order of merit, the second in alphabetical order. 5 : : 
90. The place taken by nae student in the examination will be recorded on | 
ficates granted by the Department under articles 79, 80. aie : 

“3 


* Section IV.—G@rants. 


hall be entitled to a grant of Re. 760°éor 
the first division, and of Rs. 500 for each 


student passin, ; 
92. On the recommendation of the Inspector, a grant not exceeding Rs. 100 may be 
student who fails to pass the annual examination; but this grant 


made on account of a 
will not be made more than once for the same student. or 
93. The. managers shall receive monthly a provisional grant of Rs. 35 for each — 
student on the rolls during that month. y thot 
94, After the annual examination, the managers shall receive the amounts payable — 
under articles 91 and 92, less the amounts actually paid under article 93. abe: 
Ii the amounts paid under article 93 exceed the amounts payable under articles 91 and — 
92, the excess shall be.deducted from the first or (at the discretion of the Department) any = 
subsequent grants payable in the following year under article 93, or be otherwise vofunded 4 
to the Department. : 
95. Tho amounts specified under article 91 will not be payable on account of any” ; 
student who has resided for less than eight months during the year. 
Exceptions to this rule may, at the discretion of the Department, be made in special. 
le for any student who has resided for less than ~ 


cases, provided that no grant will be payab 
six months, or who has spent iess than 75 hours under proper supervision in pe rer 
reduction not exceeding Rs. 200 will be mn 


school, In the case of students so excepted, a 
in the amount of the grant. <a 
CHAPTER VI. 2 


Buiiprne Grants. 
96. Grants may be given under this Chapter to managers of schools, in aid— 
(a) of erecting, enlarging, or furnishing school buildings ; : 
(b) of scree — repairs i am. : ae 
(c) in special cases, of paying off de incurred in erecting or i Ss 
_ buildings. 1 erecting or colacging Sl 
Note.~Expenditaro in the purchase of buildings may be treated as expenditure on the erection of buildings, hare | 
97. Except in the case provided for in article 96 (c), no grant shall be made in consider- pa 
. oo a) 
ry et at 


ation of former expenditure on school buildings. : 
Chapter local Governments will divide stations into ede. 


98. For the purposes of this 


classes :— 
*.  A.—Stations in which the maximum grant shall not exceed one-half of th “on 
B.—Stations in which the maximum grant shall not exceed two-thirds “ot the total coe. 
+. C.—Stations in which, from the fluctuating number of European children, the 
a — a en pape Phar pits In these stations the 
f ly as rent wi consi in determining the ial grants 
may be allowed under article 31. om ee 


=, 99. Before a grant is sanctioned for the erection of school buildings, the Dep 

~ must be satisfied— m Pe : 

(a) that the E population of the locality: is sufficiently large t 
existence of the school necessary, and to ive a pasa probak 


_ 91, The managers of a training college. 
each student passing the annual examination in 
in the second division. 





4) 
eer 






























permanence ; 
(b) that the school is suited to the requiremen’ ts of the locality ; 
Cb = sha kl tt mained in fie as ba 
at the site, plans, estimates, and specifications uited school ol, 
title and trust docdedia due. forma. he ee 


Fe ie ae Ses fee to 
fixes . It m so provide for the legal 
"tenance of the.building, and for 


















vo Engineer, Public Works, Department, s 


ing has been. completed in accordance with the 


the managers, setting forth the funds in 
d to the grant, bo catbdiens 40 all claims 
5 an . 


registered, and a copy lodged with the Department. 
“The trustees must undertake to refund the amount of the if the building 
gases to be used as a school within three years from the date of payment 
_ 103, “All applications for grants must be submitted to the partment not later than 
Ast of October in any year. 
aa af CHAPTER VIL. 
ile — Scuovarsmps. 
: "104, Scholarships are of two grades, primary and middle; the number of each ’ 
__-will be determined by the local Government. Boys only are eligible for scholarships, rf 
will in every case be awarded after a competitive examination. 

; 105. Eilers scholarships are of the value of Rs. 5 a month, and are tenable for three 
- years in a middle school, or in the middle department of a high school. Middle scholarships 
are of the value of Rs. 8 a month, and are tenable for two years in a high school, or for five | 
ay ct in a technical school. Scholarships are tenable only in schools recognised by the 
. 1 o Gindidatee holarshi be 

oy 06. idates for primary scho' ips must under 11 years of and for 
ee -middle scholarships under 1d yenre of age, at the date of examination, . The veleetbecs a the 

candidates from each school shall be left to the managers of the school. 

‘ ¢ 107. The examination for primary and middle scholarships shall comprise the subjects i 
8 of Standards IV and VII respectively. - Marks shall be awarded to the several subjects of 
f examination as follows :— 


Primary Scholarships, 













Grammar and Composition ... «1007 ; 
English ... <4 Explanation of passages Ss ied 50> 200 
Dictation sea ts ~* ‘B0J 
Arithmetic eee bas “. 8 aaa 200 
Geography see ee by 70 100 
Total ... 500 
t die Middle Scholarships. 
; ; English, including Grammar and Composition  ,,, ss» = 250 
ie Second Language oon ns tee es 150 
at pt a History oe one eee vee eee 75 
" ae ery wae eee ase «ss oad 125 
hee : ithmetic ce tes ae _ on 125 
~ + Geometry and Algebra ae ad te mS 200" | 
eg Elementary Science te we oe ose 76 ae 
nahin oe Total... 1,000 


ge ? 
108. For the purposes of this Chapter, each province will be divided into circles, and ; 
srtain number of scholarships allotted to each circle, to be competed for by candidates from * 
' in that circle. In November of each pe (or some other month to be fixed 
‘c= oben the examination shall be hel simultaneously at certain centres 
selected. ‘The examination papers shall be the same for all centres. _ it ae 
_A scholarship may be reduced or withdrawn in cases of misconduct, of continued 
failure to pass by the prescribed standards. bi 
. scholarship may be transferred from one school to another with the sanction 
ent. 


. 7 
‘ ay 


i 
ie, 
nie 


CHAPTER VII. 
Revision or tHe Cons! 













Exvementany Subsets. 




























































Reading*... "To read a short | To read a short para- | To rend a 
o “ ph from & graph from an ele- from a thee ba 
Pook not confined | mentary reading- 
to words of one| book. 
“i syllable. of 
Accurae, pro- ‘a: 
M4 ” honctation to be re 
» considered. fe aye es 
be 
ritingt ... | To copy in manuscript To write a passage |To write six lines | To write ei ‘ht lines ¥ 
while chennohers a line of not more than} from one of the pypenr rahe 
‘ of print; to write| three lines fromthe | reading-books of| book slowly read bn’ | 
from dictation afew | same book, slow! the standard, slow-| over once, and then 
common words. read over once, an ly read over once, dictated in sections x 
then dictated word| and then dictated a ae Ts 


by word. few words at a time. 
Ecfore examination, 
the passage shall be 


read over again. 


. Copy-books to be «gg to be “books to be * 
shown. own, with im-| shown, with | im- * 
; : proved writing. proved writing. 
A.—The co e 


(8) Arithimetict | Notation and nu- Notation and nume- | The four simple rules. 

meration up to| ration up to 100,000. Addition and sub- 

1,000, Simple ad-| The first three sim. traction of English} inall weights and 

dition and subtrac-| ple rules, and divi- and Indian money.| measures of com- 

tion of numbers| sion by numbers not Multiplication table 

of not more than! exceeding 12. Mul-| to 16 X 16. Pence 

** ‘ three figures. In} tiplication table to table to 120 pence. 
addition, not more| 12 x 16, Anna 
than five lines to be | table to 100 annas. 

given. Multiplica- 

tion table to 6 x 16. 









M. Easy fractions, , 
with denominators 
not over 20. 





Crass Supsxcts. 
(4) English ,,. | To recite 10 lines of !To recite 20 lines of | To recite with in-| To recite 40 lines of 
easy poetry, and to| poetry, andto know | telligence and ex-| poetry, and to ex. 
know their mean-| their meaning. pression 30 lines of plain the words and 
ing. To point _ —— BE ooerit allusions. irc 
and verbs in the | To point out nouns, | Easy parsing ; to o 
passages read or| verbs, adjectives, A the path cr # 4 
predicate ina sim- 


ry 


written. adverbs, and per- 
* sonal pronouns in 
the passages 

; or written. 





(5) Needlework||| Hemming ; plain | Seaming; knitting Frilling and pleating ; 
(for girls only).| knitting with two with two needles, ain knitting wi 
a needles. plain and purled| four needles. 
rows alternately. 

. (6) Geography oon ees >) cay! the points | The ae 3 
? rs) compass in i 
, the tes: poling Slok Le = on 

4 sok Sah See Peteaw oe shore 
8 map. - nd- th 
f Pt planation re simple schoo ip hi . 
. ay hical terms | ing the position of 

erence to | the furniture. 

map, 


‘ : ys ; 
(7) Object Les-| Common objects ;| Common —_ objects; Habits and uses of 
_ sons. colour. 


theircolours,sbapes,| domesticated ani- 
uses. mals, 












ial Exemeyrtany Svnsects. 


from |To read a sage from a| To read a passage from Shaks- 
ced book. | more advaneal reading-| peare on Milteas or << i 
beexplained in} book. Allusions to be ex-| standard history of England 
passages pre-| plained in the case of pas-| or India. ; 

-tead. sages previously read. 

gmay be tested by ad 










@ newspaper, * 
eee or from a book not com- m 
ra prised in the school course. ¥ ¥ 
f Vriting|To write from memory|To write a short narrative |To write aletter or naira. ‘ 
all i the substance of a short| orletter; spelling, hand-| tive, or a short pr on ty 
ee 6 read out twice;| writing, and composition to} some subject comprised in , 
by’ ows ing, henduwriting, and es cratered, Bearer the school course for the 
correct expression to be con-| a exercise-books to ear. Exercise-b 
sidered. TAt the discretion | shown. oll oe one 0-0 wy 8 
of the Inspector, dictation 
may be substituted for the i. 


story.) Copy-books to be 
thon 


metic. . 
.—For boys} Vulgar fractions (simple) ; | Vulgar and decimal fractions ; Discount and stocks ; exchange; 


é proportion (simple); prae-| proportion ; interest. averages and percentages ; , 
a tice. tig the metric system. 
Progressive exercises in - " 


. 


mental arithmetic. 





B.—For girls} G. C. M. and L.C. M ; vul-| Vulgar fractions ; proportion ; ' Vulgar and decimal fractions; 
gar fractions (simple); pro-| practice ; decimals (simple). _ proportion ; interest. i 




















portion (simple). paces: | 
Progressive exercises in » 
mental arithmetic. 
Crass Supsects.* 
' . (4) English | Torecite 60 lines of poetry | To recite 80 lines of poetry To recite 100 lines from 
; or 30 lines of prose, and to| or 40 lines of prose froma} Shakspeare or Milton, or 60 
explain the allusions. standard writer, and to ex-| lines of prose froma stand- + 
“9 plain the allusions. ard writer, and to explain <* 
7 . the allusions. rae 
my an 4 
rs i ©. To parse and analyse a} To parse and analysea short/Grammar and analysis of =! 
‘ is simple sentence, and to} complex sentence, and to| sentences. pi 
know the method of} know the meaning and use| Prefixes and terminations; 
forming English nouns,} of Latin fixes in the 7 derivations from Latin 
adjectives, and verbs from| formation of English words. | and Greek. i a 
each other. fy 
Herring-boning, and marking| Gathering; stroking ; setting- | Running tucks; whipping; | 
on coarse material; knit-} in; sewing on buttons and| setting-on frills; marking 
ting socks or stockings;| button-holing; knitting a| on finer materials; knitti ae 
full-sized stocking; improved} a stocking with thi 


» plain darning and = 2 
stockings; patching ol : 2 m os Pitan darning;cut~ 5 
"garments. ting out plain under-gar- goutany garment which = = 
ments. : can be pes te children at a 
- this standard. 


The ontlines of the geogra- | The outlines of the geography | Special knowledge of Eu- wi 
of Europe; special} of the world; special] ropean geography, ith e] 
dge of the “geogra-| knowledge of the geography | maps of the several Ae 
To draw| of the British Isles; maps| pean countries, showing the ec 3 
of the great continents, of | principal towns, rivers, and 
the British Isles (with| ranges of mountains. 2 
greater detail), and of India; | General arrangement of he 
| 


and mending ; cut- 










howing rauges, of moun-| planetary system ; phase: 4 
len rivers, principel towns,| the moon. j 
Gmaral circumstances which 

determine climate ; the sea- 
Me sons. 


sas hates? | sien ie Mra 
ith Fite 


5 J 

















2 . Euclid to I, 21] (1) Geometry ; Euclid to the | (1) Geomet 

& eae, | Geomary,Boi 131] Goma Bas He) 
* (2) Algebra; addition, sub- 2) Algebra ; 

Mes traction, and multiplication. | ~~ see, 


Pad. M. * 


4 een : } ! 
emen- General comparison of | (a) Distribution of animals; | (a) The build of the human 
(9) ery (a chief divisions of the| the races of mankind; o7 body gynamens ) and. 
* gcience.t| animal kingdom; or (b (6) the common pump, baro- | sof 
on M gravitation, weight, an meter, and thermometer; | alimentation, ci and. 
* specific gravity. pulleys and levers. respiration #,or(b) elememitary 
properties of Tighe nd. heal 

we ~ construction u 
j engine. % 


Sprciat Subsecrs. 































(10) An Indi- i Nas read and translate into () Improved reading.and trans- (1) To 
‘an ver-| Hnglish a passage selected ation into English. Trans. | passa; 
wmacular.t) by the Inspector from the | lation into the vernacular of E schoo 
t book or portion of the book ns - et sentences 3] in ¥ 
- ; read during the year. seleote: e Inspector. | short passage 
. j 4 sis English readaie ‘ 
(2) To write the letters of the (2) To write, from the dictation | (2) ‘I'o write, from the di - 
alphabet, and words of one of the teacher, an easy pas-| of the Inspector or teacher, . 
>> or two syllables. sage from the book or portion | passa e from a book not com. § | 
* of the book read during the | prised in the school course. ' 
year. oa 
4 (3) Inflections of nouns and | (3) Inflections ; easy syntax. | (3) Grammar. 
iP regular verbs. » & 
|. * @1)A Euro. | A.—Latin. A—Latin. A.—Latin. * 
. pean lan- Grammar to the end of regu- Irregular verbs and leading Grammar; Cmsar de Bello 
> guage. | lar verbs. Translation of| rules of syntax. Knowledge Gallico, Book I. Somewhat 
‘ s easy sentences into English. of a first reading-book;| longer sentences to be trans- 4 
4 translation of simple Eng-| lated from English. ; 
* E lish sentences. , 
a B.—French or German. B,.—French or German. we 
ge “ Grammar to the cnd of regular, Inflexions and easy syntax. ¥ 
4, verbs. Ten pases of an| Improved reading und trans- 
. easy reader. To write from | lation, Twenty pages of a 
fib at dictation a few common| conversation book approved 
> # words. by the Inspector. Dictation. 
e 
” %.. 
(12) Botany§, Characters of the root, stem, The phenomena of the ripen- | Structure of 
: leaves, and parts of the, ing of the flower into fruit. | pith; ells, 
» flower, illustrated by speci- | The various forms of fruits, Soniee . Fung 
# mens of common floweri and the structure of seeds, Hor! rots 


bie 

vet . plants. The phenomena eg. © bean, anda grain of 

ee e the movements of plants| wheat or rice. The various 
an ae by grinag, cinbine, 0d erion, ‘The Phmnomens 

ee a a catching hold of objects b ibution. enomena 

Lie % ye} tendrils or other contel-| at ‘asilan: ‘The oom 
‘ iis | vances. , parison of a fern and a moss 

ke with a flowering plant. 


(13) Draw. | Easy. outlines (free-band), | More difficult outlines. Shad- 


ing. straight and curved. ing. 








{PF in citi? schools mathematics ma; tbo taken up axa special subject. 

9 Instruction scienee shoul main! experiment 
chi iy detiin and vera ee alee lg A tsi ne 
of Sekt dian veruscular may taken as a class or as a-special subject, the d 


‘The instruction in botany shall be given, as far as possible, with the object of cultivating 






ak, 











‘ ‘matriculation standard, with |1. ‘The same. 
amanual of English literature. 


1 or German. 
Arithmetic and Book-kee; 


2. The same. x 
Arithmetic. " 





ing. 3. 
:—Algebra 5 as quadratic | 4. Elementary Physics, or a third language (Brench 
by a Snare Books I—V or German). ie 
i ; Mensuration. 
i paliteat omy. 6. A general sketch of Kuropean History. 4 
Co ography. General and Physical Geography. * 
‘ Optional Subjects. 
+ |6. Free-hond Drawing. a 
.|% Music (as in the final examination for pupil 
teachers, Schedule II). 
.| 8. Botany. . 
¥'4 
Fs 


a 


x 











L English, inelud- 
ing reading, 
writing, gram- 

‘ mar, composi- 
tion, and the 
explanation of 

passages. 


2 A second lan- 
Be, namely, : 
tin or an In- 

dian vernacular. 








1, Standard VII 


of 
Schedule I 


Ditto 


Compvisory Supsxcts. 


.| 8. Recapitulation. 


1. Recapitulation of the 
subjects of the first 
year, with the a 
of a manual of English 
literature. 


.|2. A selected portion of ot, had meer ‘9 stand. 


the matriculation course 
for the following year. 


.| A course prescribed by the Department. 


selected portion of the 
matriculation course in 
physical geography. 


(a) ~ whole, 

(b) Euclid, Book 
III; Algebra, to 
simple equations. 


(tb) To cut out and 
make parts of any 
plain garment in 
common use. Knit- 
ting. 


“ 


Oprionat Supsncts. 


) French or Ge' Ditto 
(for girls only.) 
3. History and Geo-|3. Ditto 
graphy. 
4. Mathematics:~- [4 Dilto 
ee Arithmetic. 
te » b) paras dig 
Algebra. 
oe 
or (b) Needlework Ditto 
* or girls.) 
1. Music s.. Notation; the treble 
H and bass staves, and 
the relation between 
them. Time, simple 
common and simple 
triple. The scales, 
major and minor, with 
the intervals (major 
and minor, ect or 
is other) f in both. 
) 
ee ey Pas 
* g. Drawing... | 2. Standard VII of 
- Schedule I. 


8. An Indian vernacn- | 3. 
lar (if not taken | 
up for the 
language). 





Ditto 





1, Notation; the alto 
and tenor staves, and 
their relation to the 
treble. Time, compound 
common and compound 
triple. Soa gee in- 
tervals of the minor 


scale. position 
from one key to another, 
and from one variety of 
time to another (as 
$ to). 
2. Linear tive and 
drawing models. 


3. A selected portion of 
the matriculation course 
lowing year. 


Anxr or Tracutne. 


satisfaction of the 
Inspector. 


To teach aclass to the; The same, and to show The same, 


increased skill in in- 
struction and discipline. 
To write notes of a 

on some common object, 


Seee= year's <. saad cape sariteiet Sagi 


A 7" matriculation stand. eg 






ae wae 


a 


om 


<n 
ry The whole. i 
b) ‘a matriculation stan 
‘® 
(4) The same. i 
4 
| 
: - 
h Pitre 

























To answer 
‘iting, and 
wri 
The form of sc 










Sunyecrs or Examination. 
et 
I,—Reapine anv Reperition rrom Memory. 


wp an First Year. , 

_ Re read with distinct utterance, due atiention to punctuation, and just expression. 
Each student must have learned at least 200 consecutive lines of try from one of 
_ the works appointed for the year in English Literature, some of which be will be called 
| upon to repeat at the annual examination of the ‘Training College. 
2, ai Second Year. 
Candidates: will be expected to show improvement in the higher qualities of reading, 
Peas: “such as eXpression, modulation of voice, and the correct delivery of long or involved sentences. 
» Each student must have learned at least 100 consecutive lines of poetry and 100 conse- 
' cutive lines of prose from the works appointed in English Literature, and will be called upon to 
{| . Fepeat some part at the annual exaihination of the ‘l'raining College. 





IL—Pexmansnip. 
First Year, 


1, To write a specimen of the penmanship used in setting copies in text hand and 
small hand. 


2. To write a passage from dictation. 


Second Year. 


*_ Asin the first year, but defects more severely visited with loss of marks. “Also, to set 
copies upon the black-board. 


Note.—In examining the papers of the candidates attention will be paid to the character ofsthe hand- 
writing and the accuracy of the spelling. 


III.—Scnoor Manacemenr, 


a First Year. 

a a “To answer questions on the best methods of instruction in reading, lling, 
‘ writing, arithmetic, and other common subjects of elementary education, both guvansliy and 
Bb with special reference to the development of the intelligence of children. 

2. To answer questions on the art of oral teaching generally. 

: y 8, ‘Yo write notes of a lesson for a primary school, and to teach a class, 
Bays age 6 tie Second Year, 
ae ~ 1, To teach a class in the presence of the Inspector, in any standard up to VII, 
© 2 To answer questions in writing on the following subjects :— 
e ©. (a) The different methods of organising an elementary school. 

-__ () The form of school registers, the mode of keeping them, and of making returns 


foe put iy from them. r . 
| =". @) The mode of teaching geography, history, and grammar, both nerally and with 
aye inl reference to the weir. inpay of the intelligenee of children. 
«8. To answer questions on the principles of education. 
it ale ie TV. —Enotisu Literature, Grammar, anp Composition. 
: a _ © (Text-books in prose and poetry will be appointed from year to year.) 
Ses al, a 


rs 













First Year. 


: “answer questions on the language, style, and subject-matter of the books - 
jd for the year. e 


: : eS turn into prose a passage.of poetry taken from one of the appointed text. 


aoe —T. 


» 


& 
_ Serond Yea. oar, | 


“sme. ere emu gee 
29 Ke * a i ; a 








V.—Guocrarny, 
First Year. 


1. Tho elements of hy, mathematical and deytlal. ih ga eC 
' 2. To draw a ae at Gee four quarters of the globe, of each country sin ot 
‘and of India (those of England and India in greater detail). m i 
3. The physical and political geography of Europe. ; oan 
4. The physical and political geography of India in detail. 


Second Year. ; 


1. The geography, physical, political, and commercial, of Great Britain and its depen- 
ey Tp area 








To draw maps readily and correctly upon the black-board. 


VI.—History. a 
First Year. 


General outlines of English history. 

General outlines of Indian history. 

The history of India; British period in greater detail. . 
Second Year. 


General outlines of the history of Greece and Rome. 
Elementary questions on Political Economy. 


VIL.—Maruematics, 
First Year. 


1. Arithmetic, including mental arithmetic. 

2. Algebra, as fur as the theory of quadratic equations. 

3. Geometry ; easy problems on the geometry of the point, straight line, and circle. 
(Wilson, Books I—III; edition of 1881.) - 

4. Mensuration of plane surfaces, including the theory of surveying with the chain. 


we 


‘ 
dd 


ne 


Second Year. 
1. Algebra, as far as the binomial theorem. 
2. Geometry; easy problems in the geometry of the point, straight line, and circle, 
—' proportion. (Wilson, Books I—V; edition of 1881.) 
8. Plane Trigonometry, as far as the solution of triangles. 


VIII.—A Srconp Lanovace (Latin or an Inpian Vernacurar.) 
First Year. 


1. Passages for translation into English from two books to be named beforehand, 
Questions on grammar and idiom. ee 
2. Easy passages of English to be translated into the second language. 


Second Year, 4 


hee for translation into English from two books to be forehand, - 
‘ Explanation of passages; questions on cements and idiom. ° ee ' 3 
2. Translation of a passage from an author not previously named. 
8. ‘Translation from English into the second language. 


Note.—The foregoing eight subjects are compulsory. Any of the following may also be presented. s & 
IX.—Music. « Bs 
First Year. 


1. Notation; the treble and base staves and the relati 
>. tp a —— and simple triple. Ra ties Ee 
. The scales, major and minor, with the intervals (maj i 
founld in both, and the Pease intervals found in the hte, oe 
" msposition from one key to anoth d ipti 
Sl (oakon rare y er and transcription from one 


A 


zs 












Second Year. 


« 1. Notation ; the alto and tenor stay d thei i een Pe 
os : aime ory ars sa: and pees bat triple. oe oie toaple non base,” a 
, . Classification of intervals, as perfeot imperfect, nsonan' tas 
: ‘ Resolution of individual dissonant rire cy fee , oh ang ——— 
P oe 


ne ts of harmony, iti of chords, . inviidon: tts 
i 14, PROG EON D a: AR YRRSION, 

__ Say asennad 

i ra % P @ oe, ig ey ge . x be 4 









— K—Drawirge. : 
| drawing, from copies and models. 
Re - ' Second Your. 
Practical geometry, porspective, and projections. * 

we, vi XIL—A Tinrp Lanavacr. 

af -» 1. For candidates who have taken Latin :—an Indian Vernacular, French, German, or 







2, For candidates who have taken an Indian Vernacular :—Latin, French, German, or 
Subjects of examination in the first and second year as under VIII. 


‘. ‘ XIL.—Prysics, 
” The subjects of the First Arts Course of the Calcutta University. 


TRAINING COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. - 
§ Sussecrs or Examination. 
I.—Rxapine any Rereririon rrom Memory. 


First Year. 
To read with distinct utterance, due attention to punctuation, and just expression. 
Each student must have learned at least 200 consecutive lines of poetry from some work 
selected by the authorities of the College, with the approval of the Inspector; a part of which 
she will be required to repeat at the annual inspection of the Training College. 


Second Year. 


Candidates will be expected to show improvement in the higher qualities of reading, 
such as expression, modulation of voice, and the correct delivery of long or involved’ sen. 
tences. 

Each student must have learned, in addition to what she has learned in the first year, 
at least 100 consecutive lines of poetry and 100 consecutive lines of prose from works 
selected by the authorities of the College, with the approval of the Inspector; aud she will 
be required to repeat some part at the annual inspection of the Training College. 


II.—Penmansnir. 
> i First Year. 
< To write a specimen of the penmanship used in setting copies in text hand and small 
han 
2. To write a passage from dictation. 


Second Year, 


~ _ As in the first year, but defects more severely visited with loss of marks, Al to set 
copies tipon the black-board. eet 


‘ Note.—In examining the pa rs of the candidates, attention will be paid to th h i 
writing and the aot of 1% tolling. 7 ocharaoter of the hand 


I1I.—Scuoor Manacenenr. 
First Year. 
1, The methods and principles of elementary teaching, both generall and with special 
reference to the Serikiemeat nt the intelligence of ehilarens en J ‘ 
‘To write notes of a lesson for a primary school, and to teach a class, ‘ 
f _ 3._ To answer questions on the form of schoo! registers, the mode of keeping them, and = * 
of making returns from them. , : 
hana’ ay estions on the following subjects will be inserted in the papers for those 
ididates who desire to obtain special certificates as teachers of infants; — 
- (a) The method of teaching infants and of conducting an infant school. e 
; DeNoten of object lessons, such as common domestic processes, functions of the 
ative, _ human body; common plents, animals, and minerals, their appearance and use. 
i do Oe at 





‘ 










Beoond Year, ‘owe 
- 


; ; * 
~ 1, To teach a class in the presence of the T or, Ree tasidi es: Fanint 
+ 2, Po answer questions in writing on uf fallowing wubject i- a 


5 (a) The different methods of organizing an elementary school. 
. (b) The form of school registers, the mode of keeping them, and of 1 
; ; from them. . * 


TV.—Enaiisn Lirerature, GRaMar, AND Composition. 
(Text-books in prose and poetry will be appointed from year to year.) 


First Year. ne 
1. To answer questions in the language, style, and subject-matter of the books appointed 
/ for the year. : b 
* 2," To turn into prose a passage of poetry taken from one of the appointed text- 
books ; or pi 
we No write an essay on a given subject. ‘ my 
8. Précis writing. 
Second Year. : 
1. To answer questions on the language, style, and subject-matter of the books appoint- 
ed for the year. 
2. ‘To turn into prose a passage of poetry. 
3. ‘To write an essay on a given subject. 4 
. V.—Gerocrarny. * 
First Year. 


1, The cloments of geography, mathematical and physical 
2 ‘Yo draw a map of the four quarters of the globe, of each country in Europe, and 


of India (those of England and India in greater detail). 
3. ‘The physical and political geography of Europe. 
4, ‘he physical and political geography of India in detail. 


Second Year. 
1. The physical, political, and commercial geography of Great Britain and its_ 


dependencies. 
2, ‘'o draw maps readily and correctly upon the black-board. 


VI.—History. ’ 
First Year. ( 
1. General outlines of English history. see | 
2. General outlines of Indian history. . 
3. he history of India, British period in greater detail. é 
. a 
‘ Second Year. Bis ‘ 
A special period of English history. ‘ 4 * op 
- VIL—Anrrumertic. ; ae 
The whole subject, with special reference to the methods of teaching it. roe 





VIIL.—N repie-work. 


7 First Year. 
* 1. ‘To cut out and make parts of any plain garment in common use, 
¢ 2, Knitting. 
ae : : Second Year, 
* Domostic needle-work in all its branches. 
* 
. TX.—Domestic Economy. 
First Year, 
i 1. Rules for the proservation of health. 
oe 2. Clothing. Dans 
8. Food,-and its preparation, Ee 
; Pia : : 
é ces Got 
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Ree a Bee Se 
‘to the of the first year:— Fi 
Management, — a 
“i ig nine subjects are compulsory. Any of the following may also be presented. 
: - X.—Music. 
* : \ r First Year, 






1, Notation ; the treble and bass staves, and the relation between them, 
2, Time; simple common and simple triple. 

A scales, major and minor, with the intervals (major and minor, simple or other) 
found in both; and the chromatic intervals f. nnd in the latter. v 
4. Transposition from one key to another, and trauscription from one variety of time 
to another (as from { to }.) : 

ba a 


Second Year, ~~ 


Notation ; the alto and tenor staves, and their relutions to the treble and bass. * 
Time ; compound common and compound triple. 

Classification of intervals, as perfest and imperfect, consonant and dissonant. 
Kesolution of individual dissonant intervals. 

i .» Rudiments of harmony ; positions of chords, progression, inversion, discords by 

s suspension (on fundamental basses only); the discord of the dominant seventh ‘in its direct 


rm 0 te 


form only), 
: 14 XI.—Drawine. * ; 
« First Year, 
Free-hand drawing, from copies and models, . 
. Second Year. 
Perspective ; landscape drawing. a 
XIL—Seconn Lanovase. (Frencu, German, Latin, on ax Ixpran Vernacunar.) 
First Year, 


1 Passages for translation into English from two books to be named beforehand, 
Questions on grammar and idiom, 
Easy passages of English to be translated into the second language, 


* Second Year, 


1, Passages for translation into English from two books to be named beforehand. 
Explanation of passages; questions on grammar and idiom. 
L 2, Translation of a passage from an author not previously named. 
8, Translation from English into the second language. 


" XTIL.—Marnemaries. 


i First Year, : 
‘ 1. Algebra, as far as simple equations, aes | 
i 2, 7 the first two books of Euclid. “ 
Second Year, - 


> In oe to the es gar of ~ first year— 
wk Al ; ratio an rtion. : 2 
2h Beaster: the third and fourth books of Euclid - 
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| a I—FORM OF MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT (Annicna 

id - 1 Names, &c., in full Mewmoranpum or Acreement between! sat 
of a quorum of the > + 

e Managers. 

e hereinafter called the Managers, on behalf of the Managers of the 


2 Name, &., in full School, and* 
tages § on and called the Surety, the® 
“5 Father or as the oalled the leteacher. es 

* called the pupil- e ai@ 7 ; 
one. full of The Ganares, for themselves, their executors, administrators, and assigns agree with the i 
the wre Surety, h—* executors, administrators, and assigns as follows :— ‘ ; 1 

‘gland j. The Managers agree to engage the pupil teacher to serve under a certificated 

during the usual school hours, in keeping and teaching the said school for two hours. 














during the first year, and for three hours daily during the remainder of the nent. 
Sunday is expressly excluded from this engagement. ee mes 
& The month defined 2; This engagement shall begin on the first day off___.__18—, and, sot 
byarticle san, tothe proviso in paragraph 6, shall end on the last day of?_ 18—;* | = 
Ee i Thwefut years, the pupil-teacher shall, with the consent of the other parties hereto, pass the » ] 


examination of the Calcutta University next preceding the last mentioned date, this engage- 
ment may end on the 3ist day of the month of December next following such examination, 
provided the pupil teacher then enters a training college. 5 geo Se 
*The sum to be» 3. The pupil teacher shall be paid as wages? per 
invertedgnust be fre in the first year, and this sum shall be increased by gper! 
parties, having in in each subsequent year of the engagement ; but such increase may be stoppéd, at the discre- 
View the local rate of tion of the Managers of the said school for the time ae’ for the unexpired remainder of 
tapes of the chool ux any year after receipt of notice from the Department that the pupil teacher has failed to 
a ioe persia of. pass the examination or to fulfil the other conditions required of a pupil teacher, according 
teacher. to the standard of the preceding year, as prescribed in the articles of the Code of the Depart- 
py eine ae the ment applicable to the case , 
pare are 4. The Managers shall also pay to the pupil teacher one-half of the amount receivedfrom — 
the Department on his account under the provisions of article 50 of the said Code. This pay. 
ment shall be over and above all payments made as wages under paragraph 3 of this agree. 
ment. 

5. Prorided always, that if the pupil teacher fails to pass an examination for‘any year 
as specified in paragraph 3 of this agreement, this engagement shall, on the application i the 
Managers and with the consent of the Department, end on the last day of. : 
Ris er ieoved coms ae } “an aan 

a nen this engagement is so extended, the course of study and the wages of i 
siaceceame teacher in the remainder of the year succeeding that in res of which ‘the capil tober 
failed, shall be the same as in the last mentioned year ; and that year shall not be reckoned in 
sce er any payment to be made urder paragraph 7 of this agreement. i 

6. The pupil teacher, while the school is not being held, shall receive with ' 
from a teacher holding a certificate of the first or second grade, special instruction for et 
Jeast one houra day. Such special instruction, and any instruction in secular subjects 
given to the pon teacher during school hours, shall be in the subjects in” which, the pupil 
teacher is to be examined uring this engagement pursuant to the said articles. vee 

_ 7. The pupil teacher shall be liable to dismissal without notice for idleness, disobe- 
dience, or immoral conduct of a gross kind respectively ; and this engagement shall be ter- 
minable on either side by a written notice of six months, or in lieu of such notice by the 
payment on either side of a sum equal to half the wages payable under paragraph 3 to the 
pupil — i “afte in which ~ engagement is terminated; such + nt to be 
recoverable as a debt by the party entitled to receive it, and to be ; \ ) wettle~ 
& wis bas, matin — other k graced heiaree ihe parties. : i re mo ; 
i E h . The pupil teacher enters into this engagement freely and voluntarily on h— ™: 
‘as = oe, : part rie ee - privity and serge = the °c x es haha pot at . 

* te edit 4 8 ‘the Surety agrees with the said managers, their execu dministrata 
i nae peat ncher ie assigns to clothe, feed, lodge, and watch over the pupil teacher ‘ane the continuan 
__ treated ara boarder, thjs engagement in a manner befitting the same. , 

All the parties Signed this. day of 


his 




























* 








memorandum must be executed by all the parties 
Managers, Mey. 
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2. If it be executed with blanks still remaining in it, they cannot legally be filled up 

after except as part of a new agreement requiring anew stamp. 
ee, fi mi um when executed should be meagre with the school papers article 
43(d). The Surety should have either an executed duplicate (which requires a second stamp) 
or acertified copy. a. Niners exists only between the persons who sign it. If any of 
them are c! removal of managers or otherwise) a new mentin the followi 
: hanged agree! wing form 





IL—FORM OF NEW AGREEMENT ON CHANGE OF MANAGERS. 
Memoranvum or Acrerment between! 


within and hereinafter described as the Surety; —$—_—_______ | 











the persons within described as the Managers ;° PR ce ee ae eee eT 
ae 


and* ee Sa rae ae a Oe ee Te eee eT eee ee 





- hereinafter described as the Managers. 
1. The said Surety and the said? 














heréby mutually rescind the within written Agreement, and. agree that the same shall be 
henceforth determined, and of no further force as regards the future. 

2. The said Surety and the said Managers hereby matually agree to adopt and 
enter into an Agreement in the same words and to the same effect as the within written 
Agreement for the unexpired term thereof; and that the like obligation and responsibility 
shall exist and be of force between them in like manner and to all intents and purposes as if 
the name of the said’ : 
had been inserted therein and signed thereto, instead of the name of the said® 


eee 
Signed’ this__....__day of 18__, 


in the presence of 
in the presence of. 


in the presence of 

















N.B.—This memorandum must be executed by all the parties named in it, viz. :— 





Managers. 
Surety. 
Pupil teacher, 
If it be executed with blanks still remaining in it, they cannot legally be filled up 
afterwards, except as part of a new agreement requiring a new stamp. 








II.—FORM FOR CANCELLING ENGAGEMENT OF PUPIL TEACHERS. 
To be endorsed on the original Memorandum, 


The within written Memorandum of Agreement is cancelled by the undersigned parties, 
the same parties by whom it was execuied. - ; 
¥ itness our hands, this__....._- = day of__mu.-=—18__. > 
. 
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No. 484, dated Simla, the 20th September 1882. ‘Papas ee meer 
From—A. Mackenzir, Esq., 0.8., Secretary to the Government of India, Home eel 
Dept., , A LY OOS mew | 
To—A. W. Crorr, Esq., President of the Committee on European and Eurasian 
Education. » tax Se Raa 
I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 4461 of the + 
20th July 1882, submitting the Report of the Committee appointed under the 
Resolution of the Government of India in the Home Department, No. 8 of 
the 8th October 1881, together with a draft Code for regulating the conduct 
of European education in the Bengal Presidency. In reply, I am to convey — 
to you, and to the gentlemen associated with you on the Committee, the cordial 
thanks of the Governor General in Council for the admirable Code and very 
complete Report submitted to Government. His Excellency in Council feels es , 
cially indebted to the non-official members of the Committee for the ungrudging 
manner in which they consented to give up to this work so much of their valu- 
sable time; and he trusts that they may have the satisfaction of finding their 
labours productive of real and lasting benefit to that section of the communit; 
on whose behalf they were undertaken. The ready way in which you yourself, 
already burdened with heavy official duties, accepted the task of presiding over 
and assisting the deliberations of the Committee, is highly appreciated by the 
Government of India. Thanks are also due to Messrs. Garrett and Nash, whose 
services are referred to in paragraph 86 of the Committee’s Report. é 


2. The Governor General in Council heard with great regret of the 
death of the Very Reverend Father VanImpe, one of the members originally 
appointed to the Committee, and he is now much grieved to learn that that sad 
event was in all probability hastened by the devotion with which that gentle. 
man entered upon the work, of which the outcome is now before Government. 


8. The Governor General in Council has carefully considered the Report 
and draft Code, and hopes shortly.to be able to publish, for the information 
and guidance of the Local Governments, the orders of the Government of India 
upon the important subject with which the Committee had to deal. 


Taken as a whole, the Code appears to be complete in itself, and well 
calculated to find acceptance not only with the Locel Governments, but also 
with those who are directly engaged in the work of European education. - 
There are, however, one or two minor points in which the Government of India 
feel disposed to modify to some extent the proposals adopted by the Committee, 
but before finally accepting these modifications, they consider it due to the 
members to consult further with them as to the best mode of giving effect to 
the wishes of Government. 


4. The first point is that discussed in paragraphs 11 and 12 of the Report. 
The Governor General in Council, while altogether concurring in what is said 
in the former paragraph regarding the propriety of limiting the application 
of the grant-in-aid system in the case of high schools, which owing to large 
fees or substantial endowments ought to be independent of State aid, is 
not altogether satisfied with the manner in which this limitation is re ted 
under Rule 40 of the Code. The arguments advanced in paragraph 12 of 
the Report against the proposal to determine the grants in sack Sheik by 
reference to expenditure, appear to His Excellency in Council to carry great 
weight. He would wish the Committee to re-consider this matter, and’ 
endeavour to devise some means of regulating the grants which shall. not 
take ‘way all stimulus to improvement of income. It has been suggested, 
for instance, that it would be better to omit Rule 40 entirely, and to add to :: 
Rule 38 a clause providing that “the amount earned may be reduced by 
the department toa maximum representing any lower proportion of the said Se 


income of the school, when it appears that this can be done without detriment 
to the efficient maintenance of the school.” ser FER ne 


5. ‘The proposals regarding night schools (paragraphs 52 and 5 
Report,—Rules ,82 and 33 of the Code) se SS 2 Governor Prades? atk 
Council rather too limited in scope. The Government of India would be glad e 










or eo 


‘ 


a hig standard of study in such schools for lads engaged in 
Committee may be able to modify the Rules slightly so as to 






Pena. in as regards scholarships, some provision appears desirable, 
DA pate a eas Committee, for the grant of scholarships to boys in high 
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to be held in Colleges of technical instruction. It would’ be well to |® 


“suggest the amount of these in the rules, as the arrangements in force in 
‘¢mnection with Seebpore may not be known to Local Governments outside 
Bengal 


(1) who, on the Code coming into operation, have been rendering suc- 


by cessful service for a certain number of years, and satist¥ the 
Inspectors of their Competence to teach up to the standard 
required ; 


~ (2) who pass an examination to be held by the department for each 
grade of certificate required, or produce proof of educational 
requirements equivalent to this standard ; 


(8) who hold certificates from home; 
(4) who produce qualifications as pupil teachers, or 
a (5) who have passed through training colleges. 


The certificates given under (1), (3) and (5) might probably be ‘perma. 


nent ;’ those under (2) and (4) ‘ provisional.’ 

The subject is one upon which the Government of India would be ready 
to,defer to the final conclusions of the Committee, but the rules as they stand 
appear open to criticism on the grounds stated, and the Governor General in 
Council hopes the Committee may see their way to simplifying them on some 
such plan as that above Suggested. The demand for University qualification 
appears particularly doubtful in the case of female teachers, 


8. I am to request that the Committee may be moved to consider the 
foregoing points at a very early date, and to make any modifications in the 
draft Code that they may eventually consider desirable, . 





No. 2, dated Calcutta, the 22nd December 1882, 
From—A. W. Cnort, Esq., President of the Committee on European Education, 
To—The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. 


I uve the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No, 484, 
dated Simla, the 20th September 1882, conveying the views of His Excellency 


the Governor General in Council on the Draft Code for regulating the conduct ~ 


of European education in the Bengal Presidency, and referring certain points 
for the further consideration of the Committee, 


2. The Committee are requested to consider—(1) a suggestion for regulat. 
ing the grants to -high schools in certain cases by reference to income; (2) 
the encouragement of a higher standard of study in night schools; (3) the 
definition of the value of ee to be held in colleges of technical in- 
struction; (4) the simplification of the rules for granting certificates to teachers, 
All these points have received the careful consideration of the Committee, 
and | fai how to submit the results of their deliberation, 

mS 4 *. 

8. With regard to the first suggestion, that some means should be devised 
egulating the grants in the case of certain flourishing schodls as not to 
















> 3 ; . 






remove all stitaulus to improvement of income, | it seems to the 
desirable to enter into some general explanation of the relative tane 
the three considerations of efliciency, income, and expenditure, im rining 
the amount of grants-in-aid. It will of course be admitted that the 
important determining element is that of efficiency. _ This is the theirs 3 Rae 
principle of the Draft Code, subject to the sin le limitation (article 88) t op 
the amount of the grant is not to exceed the income of the school from = 
all other sources. In the special cases which are referred to in article — 
40, and equally in those to which article 6 (f) is intended to apply, 
a further consideration, that of expenditure, is by implication inv: ved. 
Under article 6 (f) a school is not entitled to a grant if its income 
from all other sources is sufficient, in the opinion of the Department, to main- 
tain it in efficiency. The “opinion of the Department ” must be guided in 
such cases by a comparison of the income of the school with its necessary ex- 
nditure. Similarly, in applying article 40, or any method of reduction that 
may be substituted for that of the article, it would be necessary for the Depart- 
ment to make the same comparison of income and expenditure, in order to 
settle the preliminary question whether any reduction at all should beenforced. — 
Thus*eonsiderations of ‘expenditure are, as it appears to the Committee, equally ot 
involved both in article 40 and in that which, in the 4th paragraph of your 
letter, is proposed as a substitute for it. : 


4. A further but separate question is the amount of reduction to"be made, 
and the method of effecting it. The amount of reduction—in other words, 
the fraction to be applied, under article 40, to each school to which that 
rule may be held to be applicable—will necessarily vary according to the esti- 
mated necessities of the school. This will consequently demand a much closer 
and more detailed comparison of ineome and expenditure than was necessary in 
order to determine the preliminary question whether article 40 (or any similar 
rule of reduction) should be exiorced at all. The Committee venture to submit 
that such detailed comparison would be required in precisely the same 
whether under article 40, or under the addition to article 838 which is proposed 4 
in substitution of it. In either case the object of applying the fraction would 
be’the same, namely, to reduce the amount earned under the ordinary rules 
toan amount not more than enough to maintain the school in efficiency. 
Under one method this is to be effected by applying a variable fraction directly 
to the amount earned; under the other by applying a variable fraction to the 
income of the school. Under both alike the value of the fraction could be 
determined only by a comparison of the income of each school with the expen- 
diture adjudged to be necessary for the maintenance of an efficient establish- 
ment ;and the fraction would therefore be determined in each particular 
instance by the financial circumstances of the school. 


5. It is admitted that the determination of the fraction in each case will 
present elements of difficulty. This difficulty could be removed only by fixing 
the fraction once for all in the Code, and applying it alike to all schools which 
might be declared liable to reduction, without regard to their varying financial 
condition. We do not, however, understand that such was the intention of His 
Excellency in Council; nor do we'think that the time has yet come for the 
adoption of this method. We have therefore assumed that the fraction is to be 
settled by the Department from time to time, say for a term of three or five 
years, with reference to the financial circumstances of each school. ue % 


_ 6, Such being the case, it remains to be considered what method of reduc- 
tion should be applied, The Committee have considered with great, care Ri 
all its bearings the suggestion made in the 4th paragraph of your letter, That — 
suggestion is, in effect, that in the case of those schools to which a reduced grant 
is to be given, the amount of ek pet shall be determined by, and s 
with, the income of the school, not with the amount that might be cl 
by the school under the ordinary rules, as proposed in article 40 of h 
Code. It is clear that, under such a mode of determining the grant, the 
would have an immediate and strong incentive to increase their income; 
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i 9 » both sati tory in itself, and also acceptable to the schools concerned. 
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Ss dri. that the larger the income, the greater will generally be 
the efficiency of the school. But the Committee would beg to submit that there 
_ are other elements in the case which need consideration. ‘Tbe proposed change 
‘does not appear to give enough prominence to the question of efficiency, as 
determined by the results of examination. For, in every case to which the rule 
_ would apply, the amount that the school could earn in attendance and in- 
' ‘struction grants would be greater than the maximum grant allowed by the ° 
‘rule ; and the school would, therefore, always receive this maximum grant, In 
other words, the grant to the school would be a fixed fraction of its income, 
whatever the result of the examination might be. Jf the income of the school 
remained the same, or varied slightly from year to year, no improvement, 
and equally no deterioration, in the efficiency of the teaching, would have 
i | effect upon the amount of the grant. True, the two conditions of income 
and efficiency are generally found to vary in a direct and not in an inverse ratio ; 
and thus, it may be urged, the end will be attained whichever be adopted as the 
determining condition. But though increase of income follows increased effi- 
ciency, it does not follow it so directly that it can be adopted with equal 
‘advantage as the measure of the grant. ‘Yo make our meaning clear by an 
example :—A high school in Calcutta has a fee-income, say, of Rs. 1,800 a 
month ; and its unreduced earnings under the Code would amount to Rs. 600 
a month, and could hardly, at the worst, fall below Rs. 400 a month. The De- 
partment, after consideration of the circumstances of the school, decides that it 
ean be maintained in efficiency with a grant of Rs. 200 a month, and accordingly 
applies, under article 40, the fraction % Under the stimulus of the system 
of payment introduced by the Code, the normal earnings of the school rise in 
successive years to Rs. 750 and Rs. 900; and it accordingly receives a graut 
for those years of Rs. 250 and Rs. 300. In this way a direct and strong 
incentive is applied, tending to increase the efficiency of the school; since 
“inereased efficiency at once makes itself felt in the amount of the grant. But 
if the income of the school be taken as the standard, and with the same object 
as before, one-ninth of the income be taken as the fraction, the school would 
gain'no profit from its increased efficiency. It would doubtless become more 
popular, and would thus gain in the amount of its fee-receipts ; but the gain 
would be slow, and could under no circumstances be expected to advance at 
such a rate as to make up to the school the amount it would earn, as above 
explained, under article 40. And at the same time, since the school at its worst 
would, ex hypothesi, earn more by the results of examination than the amount 
judged to be necessary for its requirements, no reduction in efficiency would 
directly affect the grant. No doubt any tendency to deterioration would be in 
a great measure checked by the publicity of the Inspector’s reports and the 
emulation of rival schools; but the Committee think it highly desirable that, 
for the present at least, schools should not be deprived of that additional in- 
centive to exertion which lies in the direct dependence of the grant on the 
quality of the work turned out. 

7. The position will probably be made clearer if the Committee explain 
what are the circumstances of those schools to which alone, so far as they are 
able to judge, any rule of reduction would now, at any rate, be likely to apply. 
The sehools in question are-St. Xavier’s and the Doveton in Caleutta. The fee- 
income of St. Xavier's is Rs. 1,750 a month, and its probable earnings under 
the Code would be approximately Rs. 675 a month. The fee-income of the 
Doveton School is Rs. 2,100 a month, and its probable earnings Rs. 600. Each 
receives from Government a fixed grant of Rs. 200 a month, and with this assist, 
ance it is found that they can maintain themselves in efficiency. It is doubt- 
ful whether under a strict application of article 6 (f), these schools would be 

eligible for grants; but if they were admitted, and if it be assumeg, for the 

‘sake of.illustration, that under article 40 the fraction fixed on for each was one- 

third, the grants claimable by the two schools would be Rs. 225 and Rs. 200 a 

* month respectively ; and would rise or fall yearly, within moderate limits of 
-Yariation, in direct proportion to the number of scholars, and to the efficiency 

‘of each school as tested by examination. ‘The Committee are disposed to be- 

Sage in nt circumstances such a mode of determining the grant would 
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*. 8 It is true that there is and can be no fixed rule by w to déterm’ 


what is the cost of an establishment necessary for the effidient maintenance of © é 


a school of any class; and this difficulty presents itself in a striking light in 

the two schools just named. But the Committee would submit that consider- 
ations of expenditure must arise under any system whatever, in which it is 
necessary to determine what grant is required in order to maintain a school in 


efficiency. The only way to avoid it is to give to each school the full amount 


that it can earn under the Code; and this, however desirable it may be, is in- 
compatible with the condition of a (otal grant of limited amount, as laid down 
by the Government of I ndia in paragraph 28 of their Resolution. 


9. The Committee have had under consideration another suggestion which © 


they think deserving of mention, though they are unable to recommend its 
adoption. It has been suggested that the difficulty might be met by some 
such addition to article 88 as the following :—* If in the opinion of the 
Department a school does not require the full grants specified in Sections IT 
and III, the total amount earned may be reduced to a sum representing a 
proportion of the said income of the school, provided always that this reduc-_ 
tion does not bring the grant fér each scholar who satisfies the prescribed 
conditions below one-fourth of the ordinary rates.” This is an adaptation of 
article 114 of the new English Code, and might be worked so as to affect both 
income and efficiency ; but it leaves the “ proportion” indefinite, and it also 
appears to lack simplicity. 


. . a 

10, It should, however, be stated that article 40 and the proposed mdifi: 
cations of article 88 are alike open to the objection that, as a_ school advantes 
in efficiency and success, and therefore may be held to require less help from? 
Government, it will, nevertheless, receive a larger grant. Perhaps the only 


ws i 
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satisfactory way of meeting this difficulty will be found in the imposition of a | 


fee-limit ; and the Committee sre inclined to think that some adaptation of the 

rinciple laid down in the English Code may be found to be quite feasible. For 
instance, it has been suggested that for article 40 the following might be sub- 
stituted :—* If in a school the ordinary monthly fee for tuition from each scholar 


exceeds Rs. 2, Rs. 4, or Rs. 6 in the primary, middle, or high department re- 
spectively, the Department may reduce the amount earned under Sections IT m 


and ILI by 25 per cent. for every rupee of that excess, provided always that 
this reduction does not bring the total annual grant for each scholar in average 
attendance throughout the year below Rs. 6.” The Committee, however, feel 
that with the informatiou at their command they cannot at present make any 
definite recommendation as to a fee-limit ; and they are by no means of opinion 
that the limits above suggested are those that would be suited to the cireum- 
stances of all schools throughout Bengal, though they would probably cover 
the two exceptional cases to which reference has been made. They therefore 
think it better for the present to adopt the simpler, though somewhat excep- 
tional. method embodied in article 40. That article is not proposed as express- 
ing the judgment of the Committee as to the ultimate mode of determining 
the grants to high schools ; it is merely a provisional method of getting over an 
admitted difficulty. Regarding it, therefore, in the light of a temporary expe- 
dient affecting at most only two schools, the Committee are agreed in prefer- 
ring it to the alternative suggested in paragraph 4 of your letter. It appears 
to them to have the merit of greater simplicity, and to be equally fitted to 
secure efficiency. The temporary character of the article might be indicated 
w a note limiting its operation to three (or five) years from the date on which 
the Code comes into force. f 


11. Jn paragraph 5 of your letter the Committee are requested to mi 
the rules* applying to night schools, so as to encourage a ‘higher standard of. 
ney be them. We have therefore substituted the fqllowing for arti¢le 83 of 
e Code :— iM Oi 


33. The rules for grants to re schools (Section I) shall ly also to nigh! : 
; With the following pee sch Data SPR fe. ae a 


(2) By s “full school meeting” is meant a period of not less than hour 2 
«secular instruction. af ae . he ae 


















(4) The number of full school meetings in the year must be not less than 80, and gf 
Se fil ategances qualifying for an instraction grant not less than 50. 
» (ce) The attendance grants shall be at one-third of the rates prescribed in article 20. 
- (@) The number of ,class and special subjects to be taught in each school shall be 
, determined by the Inspector. For the purpose of calculating the grants 
& A all such subjects shall be treated as special subjects. A 
| Sak ade (e) Any scholar who has passed by Standard V may, with the sanction of* the, 
Be lonasins, substitute for the full course prescribed for day schools, a special 
course consisting of arithmetic and one or more of the following subjects :— 
Mathematics 
Elementary Science fos Standards VI and VII. 
Drawing 
ee Mathematies 


r Mechanical Drawing 
Elementary Physics fa Standard B. 


Elementary Chemistry 
To such scholars the provisions of article 24 (2) shall not apply. 

12. We. do not recommend any change in the number or length of the 
school meetings. The number of meetings actually held in the schools with 
-which we are acquainted is less than the number required ; but we are of 
opinion that satisfactory results can be obtained only by an increase in the time 

¥ given to teaching. F 
18. In clause (d) of revised article 33 we have practically repeated article 
~ 13 @) ina different form. In all night schools the construction of a suitable 
table presents great difficulties, owing to the limited time that can be 
. dev to teaching. We therefore think that the managers should have the 
nee of the Inspector in framing a proper course of study. 


14, In33 \e) we have provided for a bifureation of studies above Standard 
Vin At this stage, scholars in night schools will have the ception either of con- 
tinuing their general studies, leading up eventually to the University examina- 
tion, or of entering upon a special course of elementary scientific training, 

' bearing more or less directly upon their daily occupations. We believe that 
the latter course will be found specially suited to the requirements of those 
‘schools (and they are the only night schools known to exist in India), in which 

» the majority of the scholars are apprentices in railway or other workshops. 


Pa. 


$ 


The former course will probably be found better adapted to schools in lar: 


towns, where the scholars are employed in offices during the day. If schools 
of this class are hereafter established, it may be found desirable to provide fora 
special course of commercial training in them. We trust that these modifica- 
tions will mect the views of His Excellency the Governor General in Council. 


15. In paragraph 6 of your letter it is suggested that provision should be 
made for the grant of scholarships to boys in high schools, to be held in Col- 
leges of technical instruction; and that the value of these scholarships should 
be inserted in the Code. The Committee would beg to point out that, though 
the institution of such scholarships is eminently desirable, the rules for the 
award of them do not appear to come within the sphere of the Code. At 
present all scholarships, whether technical or other, that are awarded on the 
results of the University Entrance Examination, the final standard of high 
schools, are open to Europeans and Natives alike; and it does not appear 
desirable to make any distinction between these two classes of scholars. Addi- 
tional scholarships might, perhaps, be provided for scholars passing by Standard 
B of high schools, who, not having passed the Entrance Examination, would be 
ineligible for scholarships under the existing rules ; but we are of opinion that 
the terms on which they are given should be published in the rules of the 
Colleges in which they are made tenable, rather than in the Code. We would 
also point out that the rules for the award of scholarships in the Seebpore 

4 neering College, the only technical College in Bengal, have already been 

referred to in our report (paragraph 61). It may be added that in any College 

 affiliatetl to the University, all candidates for a degree must under existing 

oY tions have passed the Entrance Examination ; though students are occa- 

ally admitted to the full course of instruction in a technical College without 

ing at a University degree. : . 

16. The last point referred to the Committee for considerations the simpli. , 
nm of the rules for granting certificates to teachers. We have care iy 
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considered the sugges’ i ‘ 
with them have added the following note to article 58 :— 


tions made in paragraph 7 of your letter, and in accordance — ; 





In administering this article, it shall be in the ree of the Department to hold examin- § q 


ations for the purpose of testing the qualifications of applicants for certificates. 


With this addition to the Code, provision is made for all the five cases referred 


ie your letter. 
~— 


\ 


‘ 


17. The rules in Chapter IV appear somewhat complicated, but we believe 
they are not unnecessarily so. By an addition to article 69, noted below, six 
of the rules (articles 67, 68, 69, 75, 76, and 77) are declared to be in their 
nature temporary, and th St D c ‘ : 
operation for two years. The remaining articles in Sections I] and III of that 
Chapter will probably be very much simplified, if not altogether cancelled, when 
training colleges have been established, and have proved themselves capable of 
turning out a sufficient number of trained teachers. At present we are unable 
to recommend any simplification of the rules; since we consider it a matter of 
great importance that, at the outset, they should be as definite and compre- 
hensive as possible, in order that teachers may know exactly under what 
conditions they will be entitled to certificates. 

18. With reference to the opinion expressed in the 7th paragraph of your 
letter, that too great prominence has been given to University qualifications, we 
beg to express our belief that it will ultimately be found advantageous to 
require every teacher to undergo a course of instruction in a training College. 


ey may be struck out of the Code after it has been in = 


4 
“ 


At the same time, we would venture to submit that, until such Colleges a wv 


established on a sure basis of efficiency, the University Examinations appear to” 


be the most suitable, if not the only satisfactory, means of testing the quali- 
fications of teachers. The University system of examination is well known; 
its certificates are highly valued, and would probably carry more weight*wit 
the public than any granted after a departmental examination. The ne 
courses in Arts prescribed by the University afford, the Committee believe, a 
guarantee of sound knowledge, and of a fairly high standard of general cul- 


_, ture, in those who may hereafter pass its examinations. These qualifications 


may not indeed counterbalance the want of a special training adapted to the 
calling of a teacher; yet, until the means for such special training exist, they 
supply, the Committee believe, the best attainable substitute ; and meanwhile, 
the knowledge that University degrees and the certifieates granted by a train- 
ing College are equally recognised by Government as qualifying for the pro- 
fession of a teacher, may serve to mark the importance which Government 
attaches to that profession, and thus to facilitate and hasten the establishment 
of training Colleges. We may, however, point out that we have provided for 
those cases in which candidates for certificates are unable to appear at the 
University Examinations, by giving the Department power to hold examina- 
tions for such certificates. ‘This provision will render University certificates in 
the case of female teachers unnecessary ; but at the same time it appears desir. 
able to the Committee to hold out some inducement to female students to.entey 
the University, by giving them the prospect of a useful and honourable career , 


19. In addition to what has been stated above in paragraphs 11 and 16, the 
Committee have made the following alterations in the Draft Code :— 
(1) The following note has been added to article 81 :— 
This grant shall not be taken into account in making reductions under Section V. 
(2) The note to article 38 has been omitted, and the following substi- 
tuted :— 
© ' = calculating the income of the school under this article, boarding fees shall net be 
included, 
(3) The words “in the same school” have been expunged from article 
60, oe the following note has been added :— sii: ; 
ervice in more than one school will not be recognised by the Depart 
transfer has been made with the sanction of the Secpsmee 3 partment, mnie ii 


(4) The words “ at any time within two years from that date” have been 
omitted from article 69, and the following note added :— 


: All applications for certificates under Articles 67, 68, 69, 75, 76, and 77 m BE ines 
within two yéars from the date on which this Code comes into operation, ” wy fg 1 


20. A copy of the Code in which the foregoing alterations havelboen 


inserted is submitted herewith. 


& 


4 






‘9g. praneres : 
Pa Weed BNDING 10rm WEEK ENDING Oru sory 1 


Drormnnun 1881, Decnmnnn 1892, 

HF) mm | 
R R R | 

172° 1,22,947 1,40,537 88,86,726 42,08,675 

1,12,554 |g06 1,01,875 33,56,066 | 34,32,09: 

676 1,92,647 2,833,962 64,03,368 67,49,721 

858 1,05,856 1,19,517 43,18,728 47,75,226 

655 56,058 66,989 26,11,523 | 109} 26,48,142 

1,447 | 6,44,900 7,80,192 2,16,43,918 | 412 | 2,18,93,935 





+] Bombay, Baroda and | 
| Central India.) |] 444 1,84,017 2,05,402 63,59,916 | 894] 66,76,078 
er | ————- {. a ———| <, 
Toran —. | 4,799 | 14,18,979 |o 5 15,98,564 4,85,80,245 | 279 | 5,03,83,869 


10,16,785 1 9,61,944 3,03,06,862 | 555 | 3,06,46,646 


2,287 | 8,069 1,02,414 | 101 | 1,46,787 





1,276 1,386 43,701 | 44 47,538 
52,529 |e 56,990 |2 12,62,698 | 149] 14,40,.065 
18,896 14,770 8,883,815 4,42,081 
Cbd Arce Gw. 11,805 |207'] 8,742 3,46,812 3,460,738 
10th ditto -]afntera-Hathras. 1,908 2,515 94,855 87,271 
16th ditto <}Oawnpore-Purrakhabad] 8789 | 7,452 2,01,986 2,28,798 

oe: 768 761 27,127 30,505 
2,08,670 , 2,88,712 | 61,538,268 70,00,897 
10,260 |298° 13,273 8,27,283 | 200]  9,71,787 
7.050 14,428 1021, 1,87,178| 89] 3,85,737 


1 v! and Irrawad- }, 
6th ditt, wo 2 21,838 23,272 9.34,845 | 160] 974,090 


16th ditto . [sind . 5,882 6,708 209,71 7) 214,819 
a 59,610 r 61,698 20,36,724 | =155 | 20,38,890 





1,08,447 1,45,014 34,77,204 | 145 | 84,46,298 
—864 (a)4,366'| 46 47,614 


8,104 | 97 | (029,954 64 59,779 


poe AE pe > 
8,233 6,96,830 |184]1,58,24144 | 149 1,72,59.179 | 161 ce 





a | 15,116 78] 4,66,907| 78]  5,72,450 
121 14,426 127} 540,612 | 123]  5,88,809 
86 5,741 | 67 | 1,00121| 47] 2,13,989 
19 407 on . (c)ig.014 

27,557 | 74| 419 
»]9,795 | 29,765,828 |804 10,010 




















REPORTS ON THE 





in most 
Oil-seed crops 






have been somewhat 


f : 
| the North-Western 


a 


a 
le 


} need more rain. 


country, and have beea much improved by 


Harvest operations are still progressing in 
- ; Coorg the threshing of rice continues. In the Bombay 


dency, the Berars and the Nizam’s Territories the harvest of winter crops has commenced, 


on the whole to be an average one. In 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA.| 
REVENUE AND AGRICULTURAL DEPART 





STATE OF THE SEASON AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
{THE WEEK ENDING THE 6th FEBRUARY 1883. 


t Rewanxs.—Slight rain has fallen in several districts of Bengal, as well as in I 
of the Madras Presidency. Elsewhere there has been scarcely any rain worth noting. — 

damaged in istric 

Provinces by blight and insects. 


places in the Bombay Presidency, some injary ; 
P in the On the ey however, agricultural prospects are generally good throughout ¢ 


the recent rain. 














Bengal by wet weather, and in two districts 0 
In the Cawnpore and Agra districts, and in @ 
has been caused by frost. In the Panjab some dist 


the Madras Presidency with an outturn which promises 
Presi- 











—=—$—__—— = 
: Presidency oc Province are baa | State of agricultural prospects. 
oe 

















Madras—(Feb. 7th) 
Bellary « a 


Kurnool ° 
& Ganjam ‘ +42 (average of three 
i stations.) 
station.) 
+. 
k Chingleput (Madras) . 
vi Coimbatore 
Tanjore 18 28 (average of six 
stations.) 
Madura. . + 28 (average of two 
stations.) 
oe Malabar + «| 1:20 (average of one 
station.) 
Travancore 90 


Showers of rain gene- 
ral in the district 
during week ending 
29th January. 
Mandora ott 
Tatta . 16 
Mugalbhin “30 
Keti Bandar . °62 













Mirpur > 
Delira Mohbat 






58 (average of one | Standing crops paddy 
| parts, elsewhere promising; harvest 









Standing crops generally in good condition; harvest paddy, dry 
grains and sugarcane, outturn average. : COS 
Standing crops generally in good condition; harvest dry grains, 
yield below average ; cattle disease in parts. : 
Standing crops ewmbu cotton and sugarcane thriving Peri? pod ai 
gram, outturn average; fever, small-pox, and cat! i 


tinue. rs pach 
and dry crops affected by grubs and blight in © 












paddy and dry grains, yield 
— average ; small-pox and fever continue ; water one foot over 
anicut. we 
Standing crops in good condition; harvest paddy, outturn Velow 
average ; small-pox sol pp Bia ot NR 
Standing crops in good condition; harvest paddy and dry grains, 
outturn average; fever, cholera, and cattle disease in parts. = 
Standing crops in good condition; harvest paddy and ragi, yida- 
below average ; cholera continues. 7 " 
Standing crops withering in parts; harvest paddy and dry crops; 
cholera in parts. a4 
Harvest second crop paddy, yield fair; fever and cholera in parts 5 | 
small-pox slight, i ii 
Harvest progressing ; fever and small- continue. etal 
General arks.—No rain in , Kurnool, Chingleput, 
Coimbatore; general prospects good. (tite 


River low on 4th, 2 feet 4 inches against 8 feet 6 inches on 
ing date last year ; small-pox increasing in Karachi ; 64 fresh 
7 deaths from 25th January to 8rd February, 64 
remaining sick on latter date, 1 case in Sehwan 
in Sajawal ; fever in 10 talukas; cattle disease in 4 
wheat, red rice, and Jajri in Karachi 24, 32, and 34 Ibs. rt 
in Sehwen 82, 38, and 48 Ibs., in Ghorabari 20, 44, and die, 
= —— 22, ye and 46 = per rupee a 
'rosts have since done t damage to rabi crops; # 
Hyderabad, Moro, and Heashhro fever and ; mer 
mild type ; cattle disease in Kandiaro and Badin ; wheat dé 
40, jowari 48, red rive 28, and white rice 22 Ibs. per rupee. 









* 
* 


















Rabi crops in condition ; cotton-picking in progress ; public 
are fenerally good; common rice 27 and bajri 30} ip, per 
ritish rupee, f 

Cotton-picking continued ; slight small-pox in city ; jowari 89 and 

nagli 62 ibs. per rupee. ’ a | 

Weather very muggy again; rabi harvest commenced ; fever in 
Dangi villages ; wheat 254, bajri 36, and rice 26 Ibs. per rupee, 

Average abnormal temperature 2° cool from Sst to 2nd, afterwards 
1° warm; vapour in air largely in defect of normal from 31st to 
2nd; normal from 8rd to 5th, and in excess of normal on 6th ; 
wind normal except on 3)st and Ist, when abnormal wind was 

enka fe veBs ced ; bajri 44 and jowari 59 Ibs 

ping of rabi crops commenced ; bajri 44 and jowari z 
ru - in Poona bari 37 and jowari 48 lbs. rupee. sf 

Rabi crops generally good ; harvesting of rahi in progress ; bajri 

= maximum 54 Ibs. per rupee in Parner, minimum 45 Ibs, in Kopar- 

Base See ton ; jowari maximum 72 Ibs. in Parner, minimum 52 lbs, in 
HF eS that a nave 3 cattle disease in Karjat. p 

Sholapre . . «| . . s + | Reaping of rabi crops commenced ; jowari 73 lbs. 4 tolas and bajri 


rt 57 Ibs. 6 tulas per rapee. 
ADharwar eed . . + | Harvesting of early crops nearly completed, and that of wheat just 
nae 5 ’ commenced ; wheat blighted in 5 and cotton in 9 talukas ; other 
late crops good; fever in 3 talukas ; no cattle disease ; rice mini- 
oe mum 26 and jowari 52 lbs per rupee. 
Kanara Spel ete cof) ‘ ‘ + | Second crop rice plants healthy ; weeding and transplanting ; sugar- 
Rajkot 





cane harvest on coast; small-pox in Sirsi; fever in 2 talukas ; 
common rice in Karwar 14 seers per rupee, in district average 15} 
seers per rupee, ‘ 
° Py . . > ° . - | Weather cold ; general health good ; cholera continues slightly at 
Navanagar and Morvi ; Jajri 29 and jowuri 35 ibs. per rapee. 
General Remarks.—Rain in Sind ; rabi crops scared | rost in a 
few places ; harvesting of rabi commenced generally ; fever, small- 
pox, and cattle disease in several districts. 


(Feb. 6th). ' 

i, aS ae Nil ' | Weather cold till 8rd instant, since which seasonable ; pr of 
crops fair; rain would be beneficial; prices somewhat hi her ; 
cholera and cattle disease still continue. 

Pein 2 et 0-02 Prospects of winter crops satisfactory; boro paddy being sown; 
' wt : cutting of sugarcane continues. 
24-Pergunnahs (Alipore) Nii Harvesting of late rice and sugarcane nearly finished, yield estimated 
“Keli oy ny at from 12 to 14 annas; rahi crops doing well ; price of common 
: mye _ stationary; public health good; cholera and fever have much 
y al ted. . 
, 3 a Fv 0°07 Amun still being harvested in some places ; winter crops doing well, 
sis except that damage by insects to peas aud linseed is reported from 
Re tens Jungipore sub-division; cholera prevalent in thanas Shahanagore 
t and Manullabazar. 
Rajshahye . . . Nil Weather cold; prospects of crops generally favourable; outturn of 
rice*crop an average one; general health fair. 
Bordwan . «se 0-07 Weather very cold; cold-weather crops being reaped ; prospects 
8 y tolerable; public health fair. 
Mungpore . .. 001 Prospects of crops favourable; cholera still prevalent in south of 
‘ district. 
Te (oP 4 Prospects of crops favourable; rain generally beneficial. 

+t « oe om Prospects of oes good ; public health improving. 
;~ heh ies a Nil Winter rice harvested ; prospects of rabi crops good ; public health 
¥ 4 Fi Nil ts the east late rain benefited wheat and barley, but partly injured 


mustard and linseed ; prices stationary; public health generally 


good. 
Weather cold and clear ; prospects of cold-weather crops good; , 
few cases of small-pox reported ; general health good, : i 
Reaping of late rice nearly completed; radi being gathered; public 
health . 
General Senerbe-—Slight rain again reported this week from / 
districts, and an enormous fall of snow from Darjeeling; the 
weather has become very cold since the rain; the cold-weather 
generally continue to do very well, but in some places some of these 
crops, particularly oil-seeds, have been somewhat damaged by Min 
ma ae ci weather ; in parts of Behar oil-seeds and poppy are said 
to have been a good deal spoilt; harvesting of late rice still eon. 
tinnes in a few parts, and that of sugarcane is proceeding ; boro or ‘ 
spring rice being sown; fever and cholera, though #till prevalent in . 
some places, —_ re abated; sporadic cases of small-pox 





teeta. thes Nil 





















Mustard much damaged by inseots; health good ; prices falling 


Weather very cold with 
health good ; prices nearly 










Re 















(Feb. 6th) No rain 


Jhansi 

we 

oe eek iota 
t ( ‘ 


~~ 


‘Kumaon ( » » 
Lucknow ( oo” ) 


Partabgath ( » » ) No rain 
eo wri J 
‘yaabad | hat ee No rain 
Zz Bareli ( ,, 5th) . . 
~ Cawnpore ( ,, 6th) No rain 
© Farukbabad . * 


. ‘Panyan—(eeb 6th) 
1 . . . 


Hissar . 
Umballa 

. © Jullundur. 

2 _Tiahore se 
AE ese cs 
Rawalpindi . “| 20 
Peshawar rs | 
Mooitan 6 | 





Nagowr (Feb. 7th) 

Jubbu ( » 6th) ; 
Sangor 

Seoni 







was done by the hail; w! 
fluctuating ; health generally good ; cat 
har slighty j jured by frost ; small-pox in five 
Arhar 8) injui 3 in 
health good ; pre steady. Aras 
Weather cold ; health good; rabi crops excellent. 
Weather clear and cold; occasional attacks of smi 
ices of barley and gram fallen one seer; cro} 
Weather fine; crops much better; general 
disease continues ; prices uncha 
The recent rain has beneficial to crops ; prosp 
— stationary ; public health good ; small-pox in 
al . taht 
Crops penile well ; prices steady ; health good; a fe: 
x reported in Kunda tabsil. fe 
Weather cer Senate west pent ag a r 
as improved prospects; gen 5 8 
still reported at tahsils Biswan and Misrik; prices ret 
ary. * 

Prospects good ; sugarcane in mill; public health good. 
Prospects of rahi crops good; mustard greatly injured 
men and condition of cattle good; prices alm stationary. 
good ; slight damage to arhar and gram from frost; 
health good; prices nearly stationary. - 
Crops much improved by late rain; health of people fair 
P ae sige rain daring the week; there has been‘much’ 
to mustard in Benares and Rae Bareli, while arhar and 
heen slightly damuged by frost in Cawnpore and Agra 
is abating in Lucknow city, and a few cases are reportes 
garh, Sitapur, Agra, and Meerat, but general health: 

are good. 









































Small-pox continues in the city and district ; harvest pros 
slight rise in prices. , ; 
Health good; harvest prospects much improved ; 


pease rd harvest prospects much improved ; wat no 
wanted ; stationary, BS ae 
Tlealth } prices steady. 
Health and harvest prospects good ; prices stationary. ‘ 
Health and harvest prospects good ; prices stationary, 
Health and harvest prospects good ; prices falling. 
Cattle disease coutinues in the Murree tahsil; and fer 
Fattehjang tahsil; rabi harvest prospects good; pri 
ora t y 
Health and harvest prospects good ; prices stationaty, ~ 
Health and harvest coer slight fall in prices. 
More rain wanted ; health and harvest prospects fair, 
General Remarks.—The harvest pros; through 
have much improved through the good fall of rain in‘ 
week, but more rain is still wanted in some districts 
health is good. 


Weather clear; prospects and public health pri 

Weather clear-and cold ; rabi pt thrivingeaed 3 c 
AY we: oe het sry health good; prices unchan 
Neaaiceiae tame good ; prices steady, i 
‘ea 3 rabi crops promising ; prices ig. 
Weather clear and aise aden good Foss 


Cachar . {2 ») 
~ Dibrugarh (nw) 
Mysore and Coorg— 

(eb. 7th) 
rs —: 
- Mercara . 


Berar and Hyderabad- 


Amraoti (Feb. 7th) 


» Akola. . oe, 
Hyderabad ( Feb. 8th ) 


tral India States— 


ie (Feb. 7th) 
~ Morar (Gwalior) |: 
Sit. 


? (Feb. 7th) 
Sirohi (.» 4th) 


\Marwar (Feb, 2nd) 


Thallawar (Jan. a 
woe 6th 
war 





(Feb. 


6th) 
») 


No rain 
Nil 


44 
No rain 
No rain 






Sixteen cases of cholera ro from district ; otherwise public 
health good, both in Moulmein and district ; covmihana Kpae of 
cattle rted from one township ; otherwise public health good. 
pest ey sa rele pe reported from one township; otherwise 

ie i 
Gonseat Remarks.—Excepting some cholera, public health good. 


—— seasonable; public health good; lands being ploughed 

‘or aus. 

ented ane: pre 8 generally good; cholera reported from 
Habigan) arid South Syl! mad 

Weather unusually cold; reaping of winter crops not completed ; 
common rice 24§ seers per rupee ; public health rod ig 

Weather fine; mustard cing well; small-pox reported from north 
Lakhimpur Sub-Division. 7 


Crops in good condition ; season pros: favourable; health good ; 
rice 113, ragi 34, and horse-gram 30} seers per rupee. 
Crops in condition ; season prospects favourable ; health good ; 
rices about the same as in Bangalore. 
reshing of rice crop continues ; no improvement in prospects of 
coffee planters ; prices of food-grains falling; fever prevalent in 
F pied of South Coorg and Nanjarajapatna taluk. 
eneral Remarks.—Public health good and prospects of season 
favourably reported from all districts; pasturage and water-su ly 
ample; dallar horse-gram and harka sugarcane, paddy, on, tae 
vested ; prices rule easy, . 


Reaping of rabi crops continued ; wheat 16 and jowari 26 seers per 
ru 


Sake coon thriving ; prospects good. 

Reaping of radi crops continues; tabi crops thriving; fever in 
some places ; no cattle disease ; prices—wheat 163, coarse rice ll, 
white juari 24, yellow juari 31 and tuy 25} seers per i 
Sicca rupee. 


Weather slightly warmer ; health good ; prospects favourable, 
Weather seasonable ; health and prospects good. 

Weather cold ; prospects good. 

Weather seasonable ; crops doing well ; public health good. 
Crops and health good ; wheat 22 seers 8 chittacks per rupee. 
Weather cool ; crops <a health good. 

Health and hg, oe good. 

Rabi pe avourable ; prices steady ; health good. 
Health and prospects good. 


Weather cold ; health good. _ > ; 

Weather much warmer; kharjf crops promising extremely well ; wells 
full; health good. 

All tanks empty ; water obtained from wells; health and prospects 
good ; prices rising; cold intense. 

Hail in parts; weather very cold. 

Health good ; prospects excellent. 

Crops looking well ; prices stationary ; health good. 

Frost has damaged to some extent gram and arkar crops ; cattle 
disease reported in two tabsils, and small-pox in three; wheat 
19}, barley 30, and gram 29} seers per rupee. 


E. C. BUCK, 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
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The Council met at Government House on Friday, the 2nd February, 1883, 
PRESENT: : ae 


His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India, K.G., G.M.8.I.5 
: G.M.LE., presiding. ; 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, ©.8.1., 0.1.B. 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 6.0.B,, C.1.B. 
The Hon’ble J. Gibbs, €.8.1., .1-B. 
Major the Hon'ble E, Baring, R,A., C.8.1., C.LE. . f 
Lieutenant-General the Hon’ble T. F. Wilson, ¢.3., 0.1.2. 4 
The Hon’ble C. P. Ibert, c.1.2. 
The Hon’ble Sir 8. C. Bayley, K.C.S.1., C.1.B. 
The Hon’ble T. C. Hope, €.8.1., C.1.B. 
The Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore Bahadur, «.c.8.1. 
The Hon’ble C. H. T. Crosthwaite. 
The Hon’ble Raja Siva Praséd, c.8.1. 
The Hon’ble W. W. Hunter, Lu.p., ©.1.5. 
The Hon’ble Durgé Charan Laha. . ¥ 
The Hon'ble H. J. Reynolds, “| 
The Hon’ble H. 8. Thomas. 
The Hon'ble G. H. P. Evans. / 
The Hon’ble R. Miller. ar” 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE CODE, 1882, AMENDMENT BILL. | 


_ {he Hon’ble Mr. Inperr moved for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the | 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 1832, so far as it relates to the exercise of juris. _ 
ag oe meee British subjects. He said:—‘ The effect of the existing 

w on this subject is summed up in a section of the new Criminal Procedure 
Code (448), which directs that 

«No Magistrate, unless he is a Justice of the Peace, and t in th i 
dency Magistrate) unless he is a Mesiateate of the ra eae beech " ath “niga 
shall inquire into or try any charge against an European British subject,’ 

“ Now, there is no restriction on the nationality of a Presidency Magistrate « 
Natives of India may hold, and haye held, that office. The result of the law, 
therefore, is that, within the limits of the Presidency-towns, jurisdiction over 
European British subjects may be exercised by any — who happens to be a 
Presidency Magistrate, whether he is.a European British subject or not; but 
that, outside these limits, in any part of the Mufassal, that jurisdiction cannot 
be exercised by any of Her Majesty’s Magistrates, however complete may have x 
oom his iain ones long may have been his judicial experiencehowever _ 

may be his rank in the service—unless he ha British 
oukjant ppens to be a European Bi ig 


« “Such is the existing law, and it was settled in this form i 1872, 
after a very remarkable debate, which resulted in a very retneckatle S97imee 
The Select Committee on the Bill which afterwards became law as the Oriminal 
Procedure Code of 1872 had adopted a resolution in which they recorded 

opinion ‘that the jurisdiction of Magistrates and Sessions J udges who 
Justices of the Peace might with advantage be extended in the case of F 
British subjects.’ It will be observed that there was nothing in the 1 
which implied that the exercise of this jurisdiction in future was to 
to persons who are themselves European British subjects. Such a lim 
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‘inserted in Bill as fin settled by the Committee ; but, when it 
ght before the Vocelative Once. Sir Dasow Hillis (I shall take the 

of referring to him and others by the titles which they now bear) moved 
amendment which would have had the effect of striking out the limitation. 


Aro appear that the limitation to which he objected had in fact been in. 
_ of the 








in pursuance of some kind of bargain or compromise between members 
ommittee holding different opinions on the subject. Repeated references 
were made in'the course of the debite to the existence of this compromise. 
Thu’, Mr. Chapman, whilst expressing his agreement with much that had fallen 
from Sir Barrow Eliis, said that he felt himself unable to support the amend- 
ment for the very plain and conclusive reason that he, as sh of the Select 
Committee, considered himself bound to adhere to the pledge he had given to 
the European community that, under the altered law, an Englishman should 
retain his prtiene of being tried by an Englishman. Again, Mr. Inglis said 
that he did not intend to go into the question on its merits, as he considered 
that he was bound by the terms of the recommendation which he had signed 
with other members of the Committee. My eminent predecessor, Sir James 
Stephen, who was in charge of the Bill, declared in the most emphatic terms 
that he could not undertake ‘to justify on principle the terms of a compro- 
mise. And Sir J. Strachey, who also supported the proposals, admitted that 
the provisions of the Bill represented a compromise which was open to criticism 
of every kind. The amendment moved by Sir Barrow Ellis was put to the vote, 
and was lost on a division by a majority of 7 to 5. But the minority on the 
division included the majority of the Executive Council. It consisted of the 
then Viceroy, Lord Napier of Murchistoun, the then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, Sir G. Campbell, his immediate successor, Sir R. Temple, the then 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Napier of Magdala, and Sir Barrow Ellis. Each 
of these distinguished members of the Government of India not only voted but 
* spoke in support of Sir Barrow Ellis’s amendment and against the proposals 
that are embodied in the existing law. And I shall make no apology for 

_ Quoting today some of the arguments which they used, and some of the opinions 

which they expressed. 

“Sir Barrow Ellis said that, in making the invidious distinction which was 
now proposed, if we excluded any Justices of the Peace from the exercise of 
certain powers, we were really casting a stigma on the whole educated Native 
population of India. He might also urge that there would be considerable in- 
convenience in having such a distinction. But he preferred to put it on the 
broad ground that, if you had Native Covenanted Civil Servants, you ought not 
to bar them from exercising the powers of a Civil Servant, among which powers 
is the jurisdiction of a Justice of the Peace over European British subjects, 

Act IT of 1869 Natives might be appointed Justices of the Peace, and on 
what ground, he would ask, was it proposed to restrict their powers as Justice 
of the Peace ? a ; 

_ “Sir George Campbell was of opinion that the Council should adhere to the 

decision which-had been come to by the passing of Act II of 18€9, namely, that 

a Justice of the Peace must be either a European British subject or a Coven- 

anted Civil Servant. ‘To reopen that question, and to limit’ the powers that 

might be exercised by any Justices who were Covenanted Givil Servants, ‘ap- 

peared to His Honour to be somewhat invidious, and would be, as it were, setting 

themselves against the policy hitherto pursued. Viewing the matter in that 

light, he should be inclined to yote for the motion before the Council. 

: “The Commander-in-Chief said that the Native members of the Covenanted 

Oivil Service having been to Europe, having become acquainted with Euro’ 

ean feelings, ideas and customs, and having qualified themselves tortake their 

P with European members of the Civil Service, His Exeellency would 

y accept them as real members of the Covenanted Civil Sefvice, and 

ow them to exercise all the functions which the European members exer- 
. 


“* Lord Ni ior of Murchistoun.said that his vote would be given in eoriform- 
vith ent which had been expressed by the Commander-in-Chief. 
thought that the restriction would embody a stigma on the 
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Native community in general. It was equivalent to stating that, 
cumstances, as far as the administration of the was concerned, 
Native attain to that degree of impartiality and courage which would j 
Government in. reposing in his hands the power of trying European 
subjects. He thought that by the restriction we, ia effect, said to the 
“You are not to be tried in the Mufassal by the agency by which you 
in the High Courts and in the Courts of the Magistrates in the Presi r 
with the general approval and sanction of the European and Native communi- 
ties.’ It was saying, in effect, that the Native who had attained to the * 
of a Sessions Judge was not competent to 7 a European British wb 
that he might try him when he became a Judge of the High Court and sat 
beside a European Judge. His Excellency could not but help thinking that 
there was practically no greater disparity in permitting these Native Civi Ser- 
vants to try a European British subject, than in permitting Native Justices in 
the Presidency-towns to try him. ‘There appeared to His Excellency to be no 
such broad distinction whatever between the conditions of society and of 
ublic opinion in this respect between the Presidency-towns and the Mufassal. 
here were now a great number of public-spirited men and a t deal of é 






public spirit all over the provinces. communications by rail, the dissemination 
of newspapers both in English and the Vernacular, and a great variety of other 
circumstances had destroyed that distinction which formerly existed between 
the Presidency-towns and the Mufassal. His Excellency did not himself con- — 
sider that there was the slightest possibility that, in the rare case of a Civil and 
Sessions Judge trying a European British subject in the Mufassal, there would 
be an abuse of justice. 

“Sir Barrow Ellis said that he desired to add his testimony to the efficiency 
with which Native Magistrates had performed their duties in the Presidency- 
towns, in the administration of justice to both Europeans and Natives, and he had 
no hesitation in saying that they had performed their duties with as much eredit 
and efficiency as the European Magistrates. And, if they had done that, he saw 
no reason why Natives in the position of Covenanted Civil Servants or Sessions 
Judges should not be equally competent to administer justice to the Euro 
in the Mufassal. His Hon’ble friend Mr. Stephen had remarked that in this 
matter we were not to consult the feelings of the Judge, but of those who were 
to be subjected to the jurisdiction. In answer to that, Mr. Ellis would say that 
he saw no reason why that which did not hurt the feelings of Europeans in the 
Presidency-towns should hurt them in the Mufassal. 

“And, finally, Sir Richard Temple said he thought that the inference 
was undeniable that, if the Natives were eligible to all the great offices of the - 
administration, it seemed improper and unreasonable to say that they should 
not sit as Judges over Europeans in the Mufassal for offences of the trivial 
nature over which it was proposed to give Justices of the Peace cognizance. 

ae However, as I have said, these views, though they commended themselves 
to the majority of the Executive Council, did not commend themselves to the 
ageelly of the legislature, and the amendment proposed by Sir Barrow Ellis 
was lost. 

“It was not to be expected that a decision which avowedly proceeded on 
the terms of a compromise, and against which such a formidable weight of 
official authority was arrayed, should be accepted as a permanent settlement of ~ 
the question. It has not been so accepted. Whenever proposals have been 
made for amending the Criminal Procedure Code, the attention of the Govern- 

ment has been directed to the anomalous position in which Native members of © 
the Covenanted Civil Service have been left by the legislation of 1872. Inthe 
early part of last year, Mr. Gupta, a Native memberof the Bengal Civil Service, — 
submitted to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal a note in which he pointed 
that the"existing law, if maintained, would give rise to an invidious Misti ne 
and to very practical inconveniences in the caso of those Natives of the ec 
who might expect in course of time to attain to the tion of a* 
Magistrate or of a Sessions Judge. I may add that the anomalous 
the present arrangements could not be better illustrated than by Mr. 
own case: He officiated for some time as Presidency Magistrate 



















ut officiating, he had, under the law as it stands, full powers 
oe British subjects, even in comparatively serious cases, and 
» powers tothe satisfaction of the Local Government and the 
_» public. On his removal to a more responsible appointment in the interior, he 
eeased to be qualified to deal with even the most trivial cases affecting 
P Mr. Gupta’s proposal was that the law should be amended by 
eat, ing the jurisdiction over European British subjects to Natives of this 
~ eount holding the office of a District Magistrate or of a Sessions J udge, and 
he su that the amendment might be made in the Bill which has since 
become law as the Criminal Procedure Code of 1882. However, that Bill had 
then nearly reached its final stage, and it was obvious that a question which 
f'such importance and difficulty, and about which it would be impossible 

to take action without consulting both Local Governments and the Secretary 
of State, could not with propriety be raised at so late a stage of the discussion 
on the Bill. In this, as in other matters, the Government had, as was pointed 
out ldst year by my friend Major Baring, to choose between, on the one hand, 
passing the new Code, with the amendments which had been generally 
accepted,—amendments which were of considerable im portance,—or, on the other 

, postponing the Code, with all its improvements of form and substance, 
until all possible amendments of the law had been got together and considered. 

“Of these two courses, the Government adopted—and, I think it will be 
generally agreed, wisely adopted—the latter, taking care, however, to make it 
clear that, whilst re-enacting, for the purpose of consolidation, certain provisions 
of the existing law, they were not to be considered as expressing an opinion 
that these provisions might not with advantage be amended. 

“This was Sir Ashley Eden’s own view, and accordingly he postponed the 
submission of Mr. Gupta’s note to the Government of India until the new 
Criminal Procedure Code had become law. But, when he did submit it, he 
accompanied it with a strong expression of opinion as to the expediency of alter- 










_ing the law in the direction indicated by Mr. Gupta. He remarked that, as a . 


question of general policy, it seemed to him right that Covenanted Native 
Civilians should be empowered to exercise jurisdiction over Europeans as well 
as over Natives who are brought before them in their capacity as Criminal 
Judges. Now that Native Covenanted Civilians might shortly be expected 
to hold the office of District Magistrate or Sessions J udge, it was also, as a 
matter of administrative convenience, desirable that they should have the 
power to try all classes of persons brought before them. Moreover, if 
this power was not conferred upon Native members of the Civil Service, the 
anomaly might be presented of a European Joint Magistrate who is subordinate 
to a Native District Magistrate or Sessions Judge being empowered to try cases 
which his immediate superior cannot try. Native Presidency Magistrates within 
the Presidency-towns exercised the same jurisdiction over Europeans that they 
do over Natives, and there seemed to be no sufficient reason why Covenanted 
Native Civilians, with the position and training of District Magistrate or 
Sessions Judge, should not exercise the same jurisdiction over Europeans as is 
exercised by other members of the service. 
“For these reasons, Sir Ashley Eden was of opinion that the time had arrived 
when all Native members of the Covenanted Civil Service should be relieved of 
“such restrictions of their powers as are imposed on them by Chapter XXXIII 


of the new Code of Criminal Procedure, or when at least Native Covenanted 


Civilians who have attained the position of District Magistrate or Sessions 
Judge should have entrusted to them full powers over all classes, whether 
European or Native, within their jurisdiction. a 
* Before taking any further action in the matter, the Government of India 
considered it desirable to ascertain the views of Local Governments and 
Es nistrations as to the expediency of the amendments suggested by Sir 
haley Eden; and accordingly they addressed a circular letter to the several 
_ Locgl Governments, inviting a confidential expression of opinion on those sug- 
gestions. The result was remarkable. ‘There was an overwhelming consensus 
of opinion that some change in the law was required, and that the time had 
come: removing the present absolute bar on the investment of Native Magis. 
is Le v 
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trates in the interior with powers over Euro 
precise extent to which the law should be modified, there was, as might mi 
ally be expected, some difference of opinion ; but it was generally admitted 
a Native Civilian in the position of a District Magistrate or Sessions goon 
should have equal powers with his European colleagues, and there was a Ree 
strong body of opinion that there should be no distinction made bet Ree 
Native and European members of the Covenanted Civil Service at ws 
in respect of their judicial powers, provided that they were individually : 
qualified to exercise those powers. Spee Re cot 
“ Under these circumstances, it has become abundantly clear that oX- 

isting law cannot be maintained, and the only question which we have on- 
sider is*not. whether the law should be altered, but how it should be al 
In approaching this question, there is one consideration of which we must mot 
lose sight, and of which it is not likely that we should lose sight, and that is, 
that this is a subject with respect to which it is eminently undesirable to, avoid 
constant tinkering of the law. The settlement arrived at in 1872 may not 
have been satisfactory,—I do not myself think that it was satisfactory,—but, 
such as it was, we should not be justified in reopening this difficult question 
unless we saw our way toa solution which should be, I will not say final—for 
nothing in legislation is absolutely final—but which should contain in itself the 
elements of stability and durability. Can we find any such solution? If we 
look the question fairly in the face,and endeavour to realise distinctly the object at 
which we ought to aim and the facts with which we have to deal, I think that 
wecan. As to the object at which we ought to aim, there will be no difference 
of opinion. It is simply the effectual and impartial administration of justice. 
And as to the facts with which we have to deal, no one who has studied the 
statistics and reports of the cases involving charges against European British 
subjects can fail to be struck with two things—first, that, as compared with the 

eat mass of ordinary criminal business, they are exceptionally rare, and 
secondly, that they are exceptionally troublesome and difficult. To what con- 
clusion do these two peculiarities point? They appear to me to show that, in 
the interests of the effectual and impartial administration of justice, it is not . 
necessary, and that, in the same interests, it isnot desirable, to clothe all Magis- 
trates indiscriminately with the power of dealing with these cases. As we are 
justified in excluding from the jurisdiction of inferior Magistrates as such the 
cognizance of the graver classes of offences, so we should be justified 
in excluding from their jurisdiction the cognizance of a class of offences 
the trial of which, from the circumstances under which they are ordi- 
narily committed, presents features of exceptional difficulty. It involves 
no disrespect to the magisterial or judicial office to say that an officer who may 
be fully competent to dispose of a common case of theft or assault may not be 


= 


“competent to dispose of a class of cases which, as will be admitted by all im- 


partial persons, are apt to put an exceptionally severe strain on the judicial 
qualities of tact, judgment, patience and impartiality. We are, therefore, I 
conceive, fully justified, on principles of general applicability, in confining the 
ae wret exercisable in this particular class of cases to a specified class of 

agistrates ; and the further question which we have to determine is, how this 
class is to be defined. My answer is, that the line ought to be drawn with 
reference to the presumable fitness of the Magistrate, and with reference to 
that alone, and that we ought not to base any difference which we may think 
fit to make between particular classes of Magistrates on race distinctions, which 
are as ate es they are unnecessary. ; 

+ “These are the principles by which we have been guided in framing the _ 
proposals which I am now hintng leave to lay before the p= We pds : 
opinion that the time has come when the settlement which was arrived atin _ 
1s72 may with safety, and ought in justice, to be reconsidered; we are of opi- : 
nion that, if this question is re-opened, it ought to be settled on a permanent Sats 
and stable foundation ; and, finally, we are of opinion that no change in thre lay 
can be satisfactory or stable which fails to remove at once and complete! ‘trons 
8 Code every judicial disqualification which is based merely on tace dieting: 
ions. ; 
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_ © Accordingly, we t, by repealing the words 
ch confine SPA i hee mene over British ib feat to persons who 
British subjects themselves; secondly, by declaring that every 
gistrate and Sessions Judge shall be, by virtue of his office, a Justice 
of ‘the Peace, and, as such, capable of exercising jurisdiction over European 
British subjects ; and thirdly, y empowering Local Governments to invest 
with the 6 ce of Justice of the Peace, and consequently with jurisdiction over 
n British subjects, any person who, being either 
a) @ member of the Covenanted Civil Service, 
amember of the Native Civil Service constituted under the statutory 
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(o) an Assistant Commissioner in a non-regulation province, or 

(d) a Cantonment Magistrate, 
is for the time being invested with the powers of a Magistrate of the first class, 
and is, in the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor, fit to be entrusted with those 
further powers. We propose to make no distinction in the law between 
European and Native officers. We consider that the care exercised in the selec. 
tion of officers for the Covenanted Service, both in Regulation and Non-Regu- 
lation Provinces, together with the subsequent training that they receive, war- 
rants our amending the law in the manner proposed. As a fact, no officer 
would be eligible untfl he had passed all the departmental examinations and 
been in training long enough to show the superior authorities whether he would 
be likely to use any powers conferred on him with proper discretion. These 
proposals will ae remove from the law all distinctions based on the race 
of the Judge. The limitations remaining on the jurisdiction of particular 
classes of Magistrates will be based, not on any difference of race, but simply 
on differences of training and experience, 

“These, then, are our proposals. I repeat that, in making them, the only 
object which we have in view is to provide for the impartial and effectual ad- 
ministration of justice. It is by. that test that we desire our proposals to be 
tried. If they are tried by that test, I am not without a confident hope that 
they will commend themselves both to the European and to the Asiatic sub- 
jects of Her Majesty as reasonable and just.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Evans said that he was not. well acquainted with the 
rules of debate in the Council, but wished to know whether the principle 
of this measure should be debated on this occasion, when leave was asked to 
introduce a Bill, or whether the measure should be debated at a later stage, 


Most of the non-official members of the Council were in the same position as 


t 


himself, and had heard today, for the first time, what the proposed measure 
was. It was, no doubt, one which had been often debated and was a vexed 
question. As had been pointed out, it was settled by a compromise in 1872, 
and Mr. Evans would also point out that there was nothing which was more 
dear to any man, and more especially to an Englishman, than his liberty, and 
nothing which he was more jealous of than any change in the tribunal which 
could deprive him of that liberty ina moment. He might also point out that, 
when. an Englishman came into a tropical country, a sentence of imprisonment 
on him in certain seasons and places meant almost certain death. He did not 
propose now to discuss the principles of the settlement which it was now pro- 
posed to come to. He thought that the able speech in which it was introduced 
and the grave matters which were set forth in it deserved full consideration, 
and he did not think he would be justified in propounding any views of his own 


on the subject at ouce. But time should be given to the non-official community, , 


considering that the question of the tribunal was one of the greatest importance— 

than any question concerning the law of property and other such 
matters. Under these cireumstances, he would ask His Lordship if, he con- 
sidered it was convenient to debate the principle of the Bill on the motion for 
leave to introduce it, then that the motion should be postponed so as to give 
time to fhe non-official English community in India, which was scattered far 
and wide in the various provinces, to make their voices heard, or, at any rate, 


anne be postponed today, as he felt he could not give full consideration 
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3 His Excellency rs Prestpent said :—“ i 
degree by the introduction of this or any other Bill, an ‘ious 
yery unfair that Hon’ble Members of Council should be called upon to expr 












be more lucid than the statement made by =! hon’ble and learned friend 
who proposes to introduce the Bill, but, until the Bill itself is in the a ; 
public, it would be unfair both to them and to the Government th 
opinion should be expressed upon it, or that any discussion should 
upon the measure in this Council. ONS. ee aM 

“ No one knows better than my hon’ble and learned friend Mr. Fiyans how 
difficult it is to understand a Bill, even with the clearest explanations of its 
provisions, until you have the Bill itself before you; and the nile are sol 
times perhaps a little too much inclined to criticise by anticipati of 
which they know nothing and have seen nothing; and 1. myself should not be 
in the smallest degree inclined to give any sort of encouragement to a procedure 
which, as 1 have said, is unfair both to the Government and to the public. 

«T need not, I am sure, say that the Government has no desire to push this 
matter forward without giving full time for its consideration. . 

«The proper occasion, I think, for discussing the principle of the Bill will |» 
be on its reference to a Select Committee, & 

“J Jook upon that stage of the procedure as standing in the place of what re 
is called ‘ the second reading’ in Parliament at home. a the House of Lords, © 
a Bill is often brought in and put on the table without saying a word; in the 
House of Commons, this is not the case, but the occasions on which discussions 
arise on the introduction of a Bill are rare, and debate on the principle of the 
measure takes place on the second reading. 

“ What 1 would, therefore, suggest would be that leave should now be given 
to bring in this Bill; that it should be brought in at the next meeting of the 
Council, and then published ; and that due time should be given, before the 
motion is made for its reference to a Select Committee, in order to enable Mem- 
bers of Council to consider it when they receive it in print, and to be prepared 
to discuss it fully after they have aequired a perfect knowledge of its provisions.” 

Manindsh Str Jorinpra Monan Tacore having asked permission to 
address the Council on the subject of the Bill, His Excellency the President 
remarked :— 

« Although, according to strict rule, the Maharaja has lost his turn for 
speaking, I am sure that this Council would wish me to give him leave to ad- 
dress them. And, in doing so, I should like to take the opportunity of exp: i 
the great regret I feel that this, 1 believe, is the last occasion on which we 8 
have the presence in the Council of our hon’ble colleague Mahdréjé Sir 
Jotindra Mohan Tagore. During the long period of his service in the peer 
lative Council, the Mahérajé has distinguished himself by his fairness, his 
enlightened views and his remarkable courtesy towards all the Members of 
this Council. : . 

“The Government of India have derived very great advantage from’ the 
presence of my hon’ble friend-in the Council, and it is a source of deep regret to 
me that the fair rule of giving a chance to others to take their place in this 
Countil, and, therefore, of not unduly prolonging the presence in it of any one 
particular member, added to the Mah4rija’s own desire to be relieved of duties 
which clash with his other engagements, have necessitated his retirement, and 
occasioned the great loss to the Council which must result from his absence , 


from it.” } 

The Hon'ble Mankrdsh Srm Jorixpra Monan Tacore said :—“ My Lord, 
I have listened with great interest to what has been said by my hon’ble and lana 0) 
colleague opposite, and, as this may be the last occasion, as Your Lordship has 
observed, on which I shall have the honour of addressing this Council, I beg leave 
to take this opportunity of offering, on behalf of my countrymen, their grateful 
thanks to Your Excellency for redeeming the promise, which was held out: to 
them during the last session of the Council, to amend that portion of the Or inal 
Procedure Code which relates to the trial of British-born subjects, 4 
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troduced, the fact that something will be done now to remove the anomal 
© which h i de of standing complaint with my countrymen from a ae 
long time is in itself a matter for congratulation. Knowing the broad and states- 
inan-like views Which hitve always characterised Your Lordship’s government, we 
have every reason to hope that legislation in this direction will be of a piece with 
__ those other great measures of reform,—among which I may name the repeal of the 
-Vernacular Bress Act, and the Act which, for the first time, has introduced the - 
= 18 of self-government in this country,—which we feel sure will mark 
our hip’s administration as an epoch in the annals of British India; and 
Tam free to confess, my Lord, that, on this closing day of my humble career in 
this Council, I feel an honest pride that I have had the good fortune to occupy 
a seab here while these great measures have been either passed or initiated under 
the auspices of Your Excellency’s liberal government. . 
“And I take this opportunity, my Lord, to tender my own most hearty and 
grateful thanks for the very kind manner in which Your Excellency has been 
pleased to speak of my humble services in this Council.” 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 


a UNIVERSITIES DEGREES BILL. 


es The Hon’ble Mr. Gras introduced the Bill to authorize the Universities 
of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay to grant certain honorary degrees, and moved 
that it be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon. 

He said the short history of the measure was this. In the Bill which be- 
came law a short time ago for the establishment of the University in the 
Panjab, permission was given to that University to confer certain honorary 
degrees. It would also be in the recollection of the Council that an Act 
conferring power on the University of Calcutta to grant honorary degrees gener- 
ally was passed in 1875 very hurriedly through the Council, to confer the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Under that Act the University also, some short time afterwards, conferred a 
similar distinction on three eminent scholars, two of whom were Natives, 

«namely, Rajendralal Mitter, K. M. Banerji and Monier Williams.: Some time 
after, the Secretary of State addressed a despatch to Government, asking them 
to abstain from conferring these honorary degrees. It seems, however, to the 
Government of India that the time has now arrived when the Universities in 
this country have attained to a status and position which would warrant this 
power being exercised by them; and the Calcutta University, on being unoffi- 
cially consulted, was of opinion that the measure which the Government pro+ 

ed to introduce was one worthy of acceptance. It would repeal the Act of 
1875 and limit honorary degrees being conferred by the University of Calcutta, 
as wellas by other Universities, to that of Doctor of Laws, which was generally. 
the honorary degree conferred by the older Universities of Oxford, Cambridge 
and Dublin; and, in accordance, he had now to introduce the Bill, leave to do 
which was obtained in Simla, to grant this power to the Universities of 

*Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, the two latter of which did not hitherto possess 
it. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 


The Hon’ble Mr, Grnss also moved that the Bill and Statement of Objects 
and Reasons be published in the Fort St. George Gazette, the Bombay Govern- 
ment Gazette and the Calcutta Gazette in English and in such other languages 

) as the Local Governments might think fit. 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 


LITTLE COCOS AND PREPARIS ISLANDS LAWS BILL. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Iuzerr moved for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the 
~ Jaw in force in the Little Cocos Island and Preparis Island. He said that 
~ these two islands, as members of the Council might be aware, lay to, the north of 

the Andaman group, between that group and the projection of land which was 
~ formed by the mouths of the Irrawaddy. The Little Cocos Island used to form 
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a portion,of the territories administered by, the of 
‘Andamans and the Nicobars, and, as such, was & t di 

ts contained in the Scheduled Districts Act. | For administrative purposes, 

was thought advisable a short time ago to transfer the Islaiid to the adminis- 
tration of the Chief Commissioner of British Burma, and tg attach it to the 
District of Hanthawaddy, in British Burma. It was co nooaene My 
withdraw the Little Cocos Island from the operation of the Sched ed ricts 
Act, and to make the law the same as in that portion of British “Burma, — 
These objects would be effected by the present Bill, and it would take ‘effect 
retrospectively from the date from which they were transferred the 
administration of the Chief Commissioner of British Burma. Bu m- 
sidering the nature of the population of the Islands, he did not think that a 
retrospective measure would involve any serious risk of interfering With ves' : 
rights. He had turned for information on this subject to a copy of the Gazet- 
teer of Dr. Hunter, from which high authority he learnt that the inhabitants of 
Little Cocos, at the date when the Gazetteer was published, consisted of a few 
wild pigs and a good many birds. But he had just been informed by His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief that there were also a lighthouse-keeper and 
eleven chaprasis. P 
The Motion was put and agreed to. , 


NIZAMAT ACT REPEAL BILL. 
The Hon’ble Mn. I:Betr also presented the Report of the Select Committee 
on the Bill to repeal Act XXVII of 1854. 


“ AGRICULTURAL LOANS BILL. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Crosruwarre moved that the Hon’ble Raja Siva 
Prasad and the Hon’ble Mr. Thomas be added to the Select Committee’on the 
Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to loans of money for agricul- 
tural improvements. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 


The Council adjourned to Friday, the 9th February, 1883. 


R. J. CROSTHWAITE, 


: Additional Secretary to the Government of India, 
CALCUTTA; » Legislative Department, 


The 2nd February, 1883. } 
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LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
\ ws 
* » ™ : ; 
» ABSTRACT OF THE PROCREDINGS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE GOVERNOR 
_ GENERAL OF INDIA, ASSEMBLED FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING 
, , BAWS AND REGULATIONS UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF 
ati THE ACT OF PARLIAMENT 24 & 25 VIC., CAP. 67. 
‘ ae ; 
The Coungil met at Government House on Friday, the 9th February, 1883 
& ‘ 
PRESENT: ™ 


Ifis Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India, K.¢., G.M.8.1 
G.M.LE., presiding. a re 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, ¢.s.1., 0.1.2. 
ee His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 6.c.B., c.1.8. 
\ The Hon’ble J. Gibbs, ¢.8.1., C.1.8. 
; Major the Hon’ble E. Baring, B.A, 0.8.1, C.1.E. 
. Lieutenant-General the Hon’ble T. F. Wilson, c.B., .1.8. 
The Hon’ble ©. P. Ibert, 0.1.8. 
The Hon’ble Sir 8. C. Bayley, K.0.8.1., CLE. | 
The Hon’ble C. H. T. Crosthwaite. . 
The Hon’ble Réjé Siva Prasad, .s.1. 
The Hon’ble W. W. Hunter, LL.D, C.1.B. 
The Hon’ble Durgd Charan Lah. 
The Hon’ble H. J. Reynolds. 
The Hon’ble H. S. Thomas. 
The Hon’ble G. H. P. Evans. 
The Hon’ble R. Miller. 
The Hon'ble Kristo Das Pal, Rai Bahddur, c.1.2. 


NEW MEMBER. 

The Hon’ble Kristo Das Pal, Rai Bahadur, took his seat as an Additional 
Member. 

NIZAMAT. ACT REPEAL BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Inpert moved that the Report of the Select Committee 
on the Bill to repeal Act XX VII of 7854 be taken into consideration. He said 
that the object of the Bill was to repeal formally an Act which, in conse- 
quence of arrangements recently made with the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, had 
become unworkable. ‘The Bill was approved by the Local Government; it had 
been duly published in the Calcutta and Bengali Gazettes, and the Council 
Niad received no objections or suggestions for amendment. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Committee recommended that the Bill be passed in the form 
in which it was introduced. 


The Motion was put and agreed to. ui 


The Hon’ble Mr. Inperr also moved that the Bill be passed. 
The Motion was put and agreed to. ‘ 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE CODE, 1882, AMENDMENT BILL. 


Phe Hon'ble Mr. Inberr also introduced the Bill to amend tRe Code of 
Criminal Procedure, 1882, so far as it relates to the exercise of jurisdiction over 
Buropean British subjects. He said that the step which he was then taking was 

ee ly formal. He would not invite the Council to discuss the principle of the 
Bill until full time had been given for its consideration by the outside public. 
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the Hon'ble Mr. Tueerr also introdu 

force in the Little Cocos Island spon 
circulated for the purpose of cicero 
The Motion was put and agreed to. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Inzerr also moved that the Bill <i 


Objects and Reasons be published in the British Burma Gaz 
Andaman and Nicobar Gazette in English, and in euch other ing 


Local Governments might think fit. 
The Motion was put and agreed to. 


The Council adjourned to Friday, the 16th February, 1883. 


R. J. CROSTHWAITE, a 
Additional Secretary to the Government of India, 
islative Department. 
CALCUTTA } i : gs 
The 9th February, 1883. 4 
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-f Surecemenr fo the Gazerre or INDIA will be published from time to time, containing such Official Pavers and 
information as the Government of India may deem to be of interest to the Public, ana suck as may usefully be mane 
cnown, 

\ Non-Subsoribers to the Ganerre may receive the SUPPLEMENT separately ona paument of six Rupees per annum if 
delivered in Caloutta, or nine Runees tf sent bu Post. ° 
No Offivial Orders or Notifications, the publication of which in the Gazerre ov INDUA i# reouired ‘by Law, or 


which it has jeen customary to vudlish in the Catcurra tiacerre, will be included ia the SUPPLEMENT, For.such 
Orders and Notifications the body of the Gaterrn must be loved to, 





GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE AND COMMERCE. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE STATEMENT OF PRICES CURRENT OF FOOD-GRAINS FOR 
THE 2nd HALF OF DECEMBER 1882, PUBLISHED IN PAGES 98, 99, 100 AND 101 
OF THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE « GAZETTE OF INDIA,” DATED 27th JANUARY 
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ABSTRACT SHOWING THE RESULT OF EMIGRATION FROM THE PORT OF 
CALCUTTA DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER 1882. 


No. 1.—As to Age and Sex, 
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APPROXIMATE STATEMENT OF GROSS RECEIPTS AND BX 


cH 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTM 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 


No. L or 1882. 








DECEMBER 


Total, 


Reoxrrts ror 
waeex ENDING 17TH 


mean 


188). 


Per 
mile 
open, 


| length open. 


| Totat 





Eastern Bengal. 172 


+} Ondb and Rohilkbund | 647 
676 


858 


Sind, Punjab & Delhi . 
"Madras 
South Indian 655 


+} Great Indian Peninsuls | 1,447 


B yy, Baroda and 


India. «| 444 


ToTaL + $4,799 


State. 
Rast Indian. s 


Caleutta and South- 
Eastern 


+| Nalhati 
Nesthae Bengal 
+] Tirhoot _ - 


*% 


1,504 


Patna-Gya. . 
Muttra-Hathras. =. 
Cawnpore-Farrakhabad 
Dildarnagar-Ghazipur 
Rajputana-Malwa =. 
Wardba Coal. 
Nagpur & Chhattisgarb 


1117 
45 
98 


Rangoon and Irrawad- 
dy Valley . 
: 


-|Sihdia, . 
Punjab Northern 


161 
7 
363 


Indus Valley and Kan- 
dabar 


. | Muttra-Achnera . 


+] Kauvia ‘Dharla Tram- 


way 2) ye 
Toran 


Native States. 
Bhavnagar-Gondal 


Nizag’s < 


Ner Reoxrrs 
a 


| 


R 
1,01,670 


1,18,352 
1,86,557 
1,26,344 

66,868 
6,86,985 


2,02,473 


10,11,038 


2,191 
1,484 
48,069 
15,892 
10,335 
1,776 


692 
2,22,944 
12,303 
8,637 


55,750 


876 


2,139 


6,283,008 


23,068 
11,522 
8,409 





37,094 


| 80,61,284 





14,89,249 


teeeet 


8,414 | 


23,539 | 
| 
6,037 | 


1,06,925 | 


1,22,429 
95,456 
2,04,614 


591 


1,30,949 
78,460 
8,038,175 





lise 219,145 | 


1310 16,54,258 


7 9,31,159 | 


2,871 
| 1,335 | 
57,826 
14,808 
8,533 
2,028, 
7,254 
1,217 
2,15,971 
12,575 
21,854 





29 
87 
12 
1,116 
45 
149 


22,615 | 
75 
419 


6,754 
61,963 


660 | 


23 | 


1,11,466 


| 38 1,169 


82 


168 | 3,240 | 5,61,599 


102 2,870 


198 
121 
"86 


119 
95 


15,027 
16,802 

5,808 
19 





i: 


102] 419 


\s13 }10,017 








‘Total recip from 12th November to 17th December 1681. 
‘Total receipts from 9th July to d7th Vocember 18s. 


leag 


87 
49 


174 
160 


70 
83 


to 1?rr 
Dacawpen 185). 


84,74,418 
65,89,925 
44,45,072 
26,78,391 
2,23,30,908 


65,79,061 


5,00,86,166 


3,18,17,900 





1,04,605 
45,275 
18,05,767 
8,99,707 
8,57,177 
96,631 
2,10,400 
27,819 
63,76,212 
8,39,586. 
1,95,815 


9,58,384 
2,15,831 
20,92,474 


35,84,129 
(a)5,242 





(6)32,003 
1,63,47,147 


489,970 | 
5,562,034 
1,063,530 


ae 


lst Apxrt to l6rn- 


Decea er 


Total. 


R 
43,31,104 


85,27,577 
69,54,335 
49,06,175 
27,26,602 
2,26,97,110 


1882. 
‘Per mil 


R 


68,95,228 |, 


20,38,126 


43,873 || 


14,97,391 
4,56,890 
8,55,266 

89,299 
2,836,052 
81,722 

72,16,868 
3,84,361 
8,57,090 


9,96,536 
2,21,078 
21,00,782 
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he mere aes yuo} Toran Rronivsa PROM! 


open per : 
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PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 
GENERAL. 





by APPOINTMENTS TO THE, ENGINEER AND UPPER SUBORDINATE 
. ESTABLISHMENTS. 
Nos. 241—51G., dated Fort William, the 14th Februaty 1883, 
RESOLUTION—By the Government of India, Public Works Department. 


Read again— ‘ 
Home Department Circular No. Fim ? ated 10th April 1879, a 
+. Public Works Department Resolution No. 1516—28G., dated 11th November 1882, and 





spatches from the Secretary of State quoted in the preamble, also S 
of State’s Despatch No. 52 P, W., dated 28th September 1882, approving of the, . 
above Resolution before issue. 


Read— 
Letter from the Secretary to the Government of Madras, Public Works Department, 


ot No. 3351 W., dated 19th December 1882, asking for definite orders is to futiire 
bd appointments to the Engineer and Upper Subordinate Establishments. 


Ke Resowvrion.—The Circular of the, Home Department quoted in the 
preamble, in furtherance of the views of Her Majesty’s Government, enjoined 
the reservation of appointments in the uncovenanted service generally for 
natives, but made. an. exception in favor of certain Departments and amongst 
others, of the Public Works Department. 


2. Prior, however, to the issue of this Circular, the Secretary of State 
had, in his Despatch, No. 41, dated 10th August 1876, followed by other 
Despatches quoted in the preamble of Resolution No. 1516—28G., dated 
llth November 1882, impressed upon the Government of India that, as the 
European portion of the Superior Public Works Establishment was now 
recruited from the Royal Indian Engineering College at Coopers Hill, the 
appointments from the Indian Engineering Colleges should be closely reserved 
for natives, and that, without the sanction of the Secretary of State, no 

. Euro: other than Royal Engineer Officers should, in future, be appointed 
in India to the Engineer Establishment. At the same time his Lordship gave it 
to be understood that he did not intend these orders to affect the classes formed 

_ atthe Thomason College for the education of Non-Commissioned Officers and 
\ Soldiers of the British Army, or of Europeans and Natives, for the Subordinate 
Establishment of the Department. 


y 8. The purport of the above orders was, so far as appointments from the 
oe College are concerned, summed up in Resolution No. 1516—28G., 
dated 11th November 1882, which directs that, commencing with the students 
entering the College in the year 1883, the number of appointments to the 
Engineer Establishment, guaranteed from time to time to that institution, shall 
be, given in the first instance to persons of pure Asiatic origin who qualify 
under the usual conditions. : 
i , It. is necessary, however, in view of the orders by the Secre of State 
i * tiphe and of the uncertainty in regard to this Basin Fy the 
remy the Government of Madras shows to exist, to lay down the following 
és for future guidance in making appointments to the Engineer and Upper 
( Establishments :— ° 
1.—Without the sanction of the Secretary of State, no permanent 


Bees intment of Euro’ , except of Royal Engineers, or as pro- 
| Wikea’in Teule 2, shall be made to tho ‘Engineer Establishment 




















Tac actieck to toy guaranten. that may’ Save bean already given, 
sppsintments made to the A eer Establishment ren, the 
Indi 


Engineering Coll ) be reserved for s of pure 
‘Asiatic origin who qualify accordin to the © ege Standard. 
Tf, however, a sufficient number of Natives do not 
test, the appointments will be open to- European or Eurasian 
competitors at the same examination. 


8.—Appointments shall not be made under Rule 2 in excess of the 
' numbers guaranteed from time to _ 


1885. 1888, 
Modires . eke 1 time. The numbers guaranteed for — 
~ pm ds 1 i the years 1885 and 1886 are shown 
Bengal ; 
Thowason College . 3 4 in the margin. ry 
6 ” 


4,—Appointments in the Subordinate Establishment shall be 
under the same rules as heretofore, to Non-Commissioned cers 
and Soldiers of the British Army, and to Europeans and persons ‘ 
of mixed descent as well as to Natives. me 


Onpzr.-Ordered, that this Resolution be communicated to the Local 
‘Tho Governments of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the North- Governments and Administrations 
Wostern Provinces and Oudh, and the Punjab, in the Public marginally noted, and the Director 


Works Department. iesioners of the Central Provinces, General of Railways; also that it be 
British Borma, Assam and Coorg. published in the Gazette of India 


The Agents, Governor General, for Central India and 4 4) Jooal official Gazettes. 


G. H. D. WALKER, 
Offg. Under-Secy. to the Govt. of India. 
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2 Serge | GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. . 
REVENUE AND AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


ON THE STATE OF THE SEASON AND PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS FOR 
THE WEEK ENDING THE 18th FEBRUARY 1883. 


 Gryzrat Rewanxs.—There has been no rainfall to in any part of the country except in 
- three districts of the Madras Presidency, in two of tbe Bengal re pa and at Dibrugher in 


. Agricultural continue generally good everywhere. More rain is however still needed in 
‘some districts of the Punjab. In Sarun, in the Bengal Presidency, the poppy crop is said to have been 
almost entirely damaged by the recent rains. 

Harvest tions in progress in the Central Provinces, and in Bombay and Madras Presidencies. 
In Coorg the threshing of rice and ragi crops still continues, and a slight rise in price of coffee in the 
local market is reported. ‘ 











Presidency or Province Rainfall for week 


padding. State of agricultural prospects. 





Se hellhte . . . | Standing crops cotton diseased in parts, others generally in good 
condition ; harvest paddy, dry grains, and sugarcane, outturn average. 
A ‘ . | Standing crops generally in good condition ; harvest dry grains, yield 
below average ; cattle disease in parts. 
ofie . . + | Standing crops cotton thriving; harvest sugarcane, outturn average ; 
fever, small-pox, and cattle disease continue. 
oles * . * . | Standing crops paddy and dry grains affected by grubs and blight 
in_ parts, elsewhere promising ; harvest paddy and dry grains, yield 
below average; small-pox continues; fever more general; cattle 
disease in parts. 
put (Madras) ./ . * % . | Standing crops in good condition; harvest paddy, outturn below 
C average; small-pox and cattle disease in parts. 
Coimbatore . . «| + a : . | Standing crops in good condition; harvest paddy and dry grains, 
outturn average; fever, cholera, and cattle disease in parts. 
Tanjore + « «| *68 (average of ten | Standing crops in good condition; harvest paddy and dry grains» 
jeld average ; cholera abating. 
Madura. . « «| 2°60 (average of seven | Standing crops withering in parts; harvest paddy and dry crops; 
stations, cholera ard fever in parts. 
Malabar + « «| 10 (average of one | Harvest second crop paddy continues; fever and cholera in parte; 
station.) small-pox slight. 
Travancore . . «| + ° ‘i . | Harvest progressing ; fever and small-pox continue in parts. 
General Remarks.—No rain except in Tanjore, Madura, and 
Malabar ; general prospects good. 


Nil Small-pox in Kurrachee, 15 fresh cases, 18 deaths from 4th to 10th 
February, total to latter date, cases 136, deaths 42, remaining sick 

53; disease also in Dadu 1, Sehwan 4, Kotri 1, and Keti 1 case res- 

ively; fever in 9 talukas; cattle disease in 4 talukas; river on 

Tith 1 foot 11 inches, against 3 feet 1 inch on same date lust year; 

wheat, red rice, and dayri in Kurrachee 24, 32, and 36 lbs., in 

Manjhand 32, 40, and 48 Ibs., in Sakro 16, 34, and 48lbs., and 

in Sajawal 86 and 48 Ibs. aad med eoaeralig' 

Hyderabad . 3. 3«| » ~~ «= ~~ « | Rabi crops untouched b t are reported fair; small-pox and 
fever in 6 and cattle disease in 3 talukas; wheat 26, bajri 40, 
jowari 48, red rice 28, and white rice 22 lbs. per rupee. 

Rabi crops thriving; wheat 284 and dajri 32 Ibs. per rupee. 

Rabi crops in good condition; cotton-picking continuing ; wheas 
ready for sickle in parts of Kadi division ; small-pox in parts of 
Naosari division ; cattle — in Kadi and Patan talukas; bajré 
80 and rice 26} Ibs. ritish rupee. 

Cotton-picking settee; small-pox in city and Chorasi; fever in 
some 'talukas. . 

Weather as in the commencement of hot season; harvesting rabs 
continued; wheat 25}, bayri 36, and rice 25 lbs. per rupee. 

Average abnormal temperature 1° warm from 7th to 10th, after. 
wards mil; vapour in air in excess of normal on 7th and 8, 
afterwards slightly in defect of normal; abnormal wind 
on llth and 12th; wind normal on all other days. 

Reaping of rabi progressing ; smail-pox in 6 talukas; bajri 44 and 
jowart 60 Ibs. per rupee ; in Poona bajri 37 and jewari 48 Ibs 








rupee, : : Pa, 
Babi Sacveil ie progress ; bajri maximum 54 Ibs, per rapee in 
Parner, minimum 45 Ibs. in Kopargaon ; jowart maximum 75 lbs. 
per rupee in Shrigonda, minimum 64 Ibs. in Akola; fever in a few 
villages in Sheogaon taluka; cattle disease in 2 villages in Karjat 
taluka, 














ii 


Sholapore . .  « 
Dharwar AM, 
Kanara ee EE) (ie 
Rajkot. . 6 


Bengal—(Feb. 13th) . 















Chittagong . « Nil 
Dace . 2. - Nil 
24-Pergunnahs (Alipore) Nil 
, Moorshedabad =. wit 
Rajshabye . . Nil 
Burdwan. 06 
Rungpore . Nil 


Bhagalpur . . 
Purneah ‘ 
Patna . . 


_Durbhunga .  .. 
Hazaribagh . 


Cuttack . 













jing of rabi crops 1 

57 lbs, 21 tolas per rupee, sf 
Harvesting of early ad nearly completed; that, of 
commenced ; cotton suffering from blight in 10, and ; 

taluks ; other late crops good ; fever and ague in 3 and cattle dise 

in 1 taluka; rice tae arb ier 62 Ibs. per rupee. 
Second rice plants ; sugarcane harvest continues; 
ponds Mine ifiece in 2 talukas and 1 petta; cattle disease, 
common rice in Karwar 14 seers per rupeo ; in district average | 
seers per i oad weather fair and hot. x 

, 































» «| Weather co! eral health good; cholera disappeared ‘from 
Navanagar piPhy -peoty bajri $0 Sad jowars 36 Ibs. per rupee. 

General ks.—Rabi gen 3 harvesting in eargren 
small-pox, 


locusts. in, Chandgad Mahal of um; fever, 
cattle disease in several districts. 








Weather bright and cold; of winter crops fair 
stationary ; cholera and callie tisense not yet ceased. : 

Harvesting of mustard seed commenced; other winter cro 
mising ; boro paddy being sown. 

Harvesting of late rice and sugarcane nearly over, yi 
at from 12 to 14 annas ; radi crops. doing well; 
rice stationary ; public health good; cholera and h 

Winter crops doing well, except in some places where rain is 
cholera still prevalent in thanas Shahanagore and Mant 
and outpost Mobimapore, but has somewhat abated; 

- trom Dowlatabad. ree = 
‘eather getting warmer ; prospects of rabi crops e 1 
able; ganja being reaped, it will be o fair Tron; gedlole 


ar, 

Weather cool; winter crops being harvested; prospects 

public health fair. . : 2 
Prospects of cold-wenther crops favourable ; land beigg for 

autumn vrops; cholera still somewhat prevalent in south of district. 
| Prospects fair; radi 4 near the town damaged by insects, good 
Heepewts Pigs eos poly puilolal ips 

ts Of ofops continue good ; public health improving. i: 

Prospects of wheat, barley, and gram good ; iaiacaia’ has pal sone) NS 
injury to massoor, pulse, and peas; public health good. Paeey 
Rice crop harvested; prospects of rabi crops favourable; \/prices 
stationary; public health good. Cai 
pend and pesca) me peal to have done some injury 
to standing crops ; a few cases of small-pox still reported; general : 
health otherwise good. . ‘ 
Reaping of late rice completed, exce 


crops 1h on 
General arks.—Slight rainfall ances | from Burdwan and 
Hazaribagh, but none from the other reporting districts ; prospects 
of standing radi crops continue aly. favourable, but the late 
rairty weather has caused some injury to these crops, especially 
oilseeds in some places ; poppy is said to have been almost entirely 
lost in Sarun; sugarcane harvest is proceeding, and is generally 
yielding a good outturn; mustard and other rabi crops havo 
commenced to be gathered in some districts; boro or sprin is 
sti}! being sown ; fever and cholera have’ generall abated, ati 
latter is said to be still prevalent in places in Moorshedabad and 
Rungpore; cases of suuell-post coprted, from i Seer estes 





of 0 







ptin avery few places; radi 
ing gathered ; public health general! ok “ Semntt 



























oh 
ai te 


Weather growing warm ; prospects for rabi cro) ; being 
cut; omer prices eng mo gootls rem 
Crops beginning to ripen ; prices ightly, me 
Weather fine; crops promising ; d Sito prices ov 
Rabi prospects 3 flourishing ; prices fluctuating ; 
pox amongst children still continues ; disease in a 
‘of pargana Jhansi continues, a tt fd 
Arhar and gram slightly injured by frost; small-pox in 4 
Saree health 3 prices stationary. | 
eather cold and seasonable; crops excellent; health good. 
Weather clear but less cold; high westerly wind; crops 
ae goods papacy sufficient ; Leg ence g A ” 
éather fair; crops doing very well; general Ith 
« disease continues ; poe akg, bs a 
'| Prospects of excellent ; prices stationary ; gengral 
city abating. } : 
of crops continue favourable ; 
steady; health good; a few cases 
























Weather clear during week ; promise well; general health 
good ; prices stead wal 


<b Ae etna Sid cipais at rab crops 
lear and cold; asi rabi romising; health of 
men good; condition of cattle normal ; re Ph there 
Prospects good; arhar, gram, and sarson slightly dam from 
frost ; sowing of melon begun ; health good ; prices y. 
seasonable ; crops promise fair; markets well supplied ; 
condition of the —_ ; emajl-pox is lingering in one tabsil. 
General Remarks.—Thore has been no rain during the week ; the 
ar ore of crops are good, but some slight damage has been done 
y frost in Cawnpore and Aligarh; small-pox is abating in Luck- 
now and is still lingering in Partabgarh, Farrukabad, Agra, and 
Jhansi, otherwise the general health is good; cattle disease ia 
reported from Moradabad, Kumaon, and Jhansi; prices are steady 
as a rule, but are falling in Allahabad. 

























































'|Small-pox continues in the city and district ; harvest prospects good ; 
rives almost stationary. 
ealth good; crops flourishing ; prices falling, . 
Good rabi crops flourishing, average yield expected ; prices station- 
\ ary. 
4 a a + | Health good ; prices falling. 
ik * e + | Health good ; crops progressing favourably ; prices steady, 
“ - | Health and harvest prospects good ; prices fluctuating. 
: + | Health and harvest prospects good ; prices steady. 
+ | Health and harvest pros; good; prices falling, 
+ | Slight fever in the Attock and Kahuta tahsil; cattle disease abating ; 
rabi prospects good ; slight fall in prices. 





. . . + | Health and harvest prospects good ; prices stationary. 

. . . + | Health and harvest prospects good ; prices steady. 
. : . - ,+ |Health and harvest prospects fair; rain wanted; prices almost 
, * stationary. 


‘| General Remarks.—The harvest prospects throughout the province 
romise well, although rain is wanted in some districts ; the general 
Pealth continues good. 






ane 
bs Provinces— : 
i r (Feb. 14th)} . . =. | Weather warm ; prospects of crops good; public health good ; prices 
on (> 1h)| . . ._~. | Weather ooo! ; radi “erope in good condition; prospects faroursbig} 
ie 4 “ Prospec 3 
bas - health good ; prices stationary. 
Saugor (12th) . + | Weather cool and clear ; rabi slightly injured by frost ; health good ; 
rices stationary. 
Seoni ( +s» 13th) othr se eather cloudy and warm; pulses being reaped; fever increasing ; 
wheat 19 seers per rupee. : 
Hoshangabad( , » )| . . ; + | Weather seasonable; radi harvest commenced; a few cases of small- 
x, otherwise public health good ; prices steady. 
Raipur ar 10th)} . ’ . eather clear; rabi prospects good; slight cattle disease ; health 
vod ; rice 34 seers per rupee. 
~Sambalpor ( ,, 8th)| . peed clear and cold ; prospects of crops and health good ; rice 56 
: seers per rupee. ; : . 
Khandwa (5, 13th) - | Occasional winds; radi reaping in progress; small-pox reported ; 
prices stationary. . ; 7 
Hs General Remarks.—Weather getting warm ; radi harvest in progress; 
slight cattle disease and fever in two or three districts; public 
health good ; prices steady. 
Bri ® 


. 


One death from cholera and one from small-pox in town ; eight deaths 

from small-pox in district; cholera reported from one circle, others 
ise public health vee 

One death from small-pox, otherwise public health good, 

Three deaths from cholera in town, otherwise public health 

One death from cholera in district, otherwise public health good. 

Two deaths from cholera in district, otherwise public heath good 
both in Moulmein and district ; no cattle disease re ) » 

One death from small-pox in district, otherwise health good ; 

‘ks.—Public health generally good. . 


crops reaped and housed. 

General 

Weather seasonable; public heath good; lands being® ploughed for 
aus 4, nay being na ered 

i ' gun 5 ‘ 

el :'a'fow coors of cholere and-amallpox here and theres’ 

eather rapidly getting warmer ; reapir winter crops finished 
paeatont 26h sens pt rupee ; ‘publie health good. - 
.| Weather fine ; mustard doing well ; no further 
































ye * 
Crops well; public health good; condition of cattle good; 





erar and 
- teen) 14th) 
Amracti. + 

































DN a ee P| fh os oi 
Sydated sw so 
Central India mag 0% ‘Si 
- ie “ : Weather warm buh esasonatile; bs + apn 700 
Morar (Gwalior) . ¢ Health and prospects good ; weather seasonable, . 
stig va Health and prospects good. 
Neemuch Weather seasonable; opium and gram ae 
, to have slightly suffered from extremo rah y a 
? ‘health good. 
ee ea eee . . | Health and crops goods x eat 23 secrs per ru; 
“TV costae Ree aa le ae aed eee Weather aati or } crops an’ sit health ith dod 
Nowgong- " Health good ; prices s 
Manpur mPa Health goud. 
‘h ‘ eather clondy ; health 
> “abe H es i ; Wall full; healt and o< good. % 
| Marwar i; ) || Wells resorted to; good; prospects much improved 
recent rain 
arowtee - | Weather seasonable ; prospects of crops and health good, 
Lreead ‘ Me aa . iA Tittle d damage to crops by frost; poo pety in some parts. _ 
_Ajmere (» 13h) st — 7 fever prevalent; prospects excellent ; 
ss as r iC, 1die 4 Hal sith aud P ; weather seasonable ; vine 
; v wur { so” } wheat continue somes 


os and gram partly by frost. 










E. C. BUCK, ° 
Secretary to the Government of . 
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4 SoprLem ent to the Gazerrs ov INDIA will be published from time to time, containing such Official Papers and 
information as the Government of India may deem to ‘be of interest to the Public, and such as may usefully be made 
enown. 

Non-Subsorihers to the Gazmrre may receive the SUPPLEMENT separately on a payment of siz Ru i‘ 

d in Caleutta, or nine Rupees if sent by Post. “4 v eee Fereeine 
Official Orders or Notifications, the publication of which in the GAzRTTR OF Irvra is required by Law, or 
it has been eustomary to pudlish in the CarouTrs, Gazerre, will be included in the Suretement, For such 
and Notifications the body of the Gazurrs wen be looked to. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 










. [TELEGRAPH.] 
ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN TRAFFIC FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 1882. 
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) FOREIGN TRAFFIC WITH INDIA BY THE INDO-EUROPEAN AND RED SHA ROUTES 
agi MONTH OF OCTOBER 1882. rp THE 


Nummer Mussacns py rack Roots 
(exonuarys or Tuanert). 





















t Great Mi 
Rice (best sort). Rice (common), 


night of 1882. 
night of 1 


Present fortnight. 
Past fortnight. 
‘orresponding fort- 
night of 1882. 
Present fortnight. 
Past fortnight. 
Corresponding fort- 
night of 1882. 
Present fortnight. 
Past fortnight. 
Corresponding fort- 
Present fortnight. 
Past fortnight. 
Corresponding fort- 
Vresent fortnight. 
Vast fortnight. 
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